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DIRECTOR A. T. HILL 


A. T. Hill, Hastings, has been appointed Director of 
State Historical Museum and Field Archeology by the 
Nebraska State Historical Society Board. 

Mr. Hill is a product of the Great Plains. Born at 
Cisne, Illinois, November 29, 1871, he moved with his 
parents to Phillips County, Kansas, where the family set- 
tled on a homestead in 1878. The hardships of the pio- 
neer west were the lot of Mr. Hill as a youth and young 
man. By hard struggle he secured the rudiments of a 
country school education. Crop failures and panic prices 
for farm products directed him to salesmanship and the 
rising star of the motor vehicle business led him on to the 
new empire of modern transportation. In 1912 he became 
a member of the A. H. Jones Company at Hastings, which 
has since been his home. Here his family, consisting of 
two sons and a daughter, have grown to useful manhood 
and womanhood. The death of Mrs. Hill in July, 1933, 
was a loss from which Mr. Hill has not recovered. 

About 1922 Mr. Hill became interested in the evi- 
dences of Indian and prehistoric life in the plains region. 
His progress was rapid. The evidences of former people 
dwelling in the plains region was a challenge to his alert 
mind. He read eagerly all the books on the subject. He 
devoted all his spare time and money to personal explora- 
tions in the field. One of the most important discoveries 
made by Mr. Hill in 1922 was the true site of the Pawnee 
Republican Village in Nebraska near Red Cloud and 
Guide Rock, where the Spanish flag was hauled down at 
the command of Lieutenant Pike, September 26, 1806. 
The Kansas people had undertaken to locate this site near 
Republic, Kansas, forty miles southeast of the true site 
and had erected a $3,000 monument to mark the site. Mr. 
Hill bought the farm where the Pawnee village stood and 
by a series of notable excavations found the evidences in 
buried medals and other remains to establish beyond suc- 
cessful contradiction the true site. 

In the past ten years Mr. Hill’s explorations have ex- 
tended from Kansas to North Dakota. He has had the 
approval and co-operation of leading scientists in his 
field, from the Smithsonian and other institutions, and 
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has assembled the most significant and valuable collec- 
tion of artifacts upon prehistoric man in the western 
plains region from which choice selections are now being 
arranged in the State Historical Museum on the first floor 
of the State Capitol. 





OLD INDIAN CAMPS AND BATTLEFIELDS 


Visited by Historical Society Expedition With 
Captain Luther North 


On June 11, a Historical Society Expedition consist- 
ing of Captain Luther H. North, Indian Scout, Frank H. 
Shoemaker, photographer and A. E. Sheldon, historian, 
left Columbus on a month ’s historical expedition to west- 
ern Nebraska. Its route and program were planned by 
Prof. E. P. Wilson of the Chadron Teachers’ College. 

Three chief objectives of the Expedition were: to or- 
ganize a county historical society in each county of north- 
west Nebraska. To gather data on the early cattle 
ranches of the region. To visit ancient Indian camps, 
historic and prehistoric, and to locate, identify and pho- 
tograph for future monumenting those most noted camps 
and battlefields of the Great Plains Wars. 

The Historical Expedition returned to Lincoln July 2, 
having travelled a total of 1,747 miles. It had visited 
the counties of Madison, Antelope, Holt, Rock, Brown, 
Keyapaha, Cherry, Sheridan, Dawes, Sioux, Box Butte, 
Scottsbluff, Banner, Kimball, and Cheyenne. In each of 
these counties a local historical society was organized or, 
if already organized, aided and encouraged in its work. 
A total of 22 different audiences were addressed, num- 
bering approximately 4,000 people in all, at the different 
places. All the meetings were marked by an active, en- 
thusiastic interest in the preservation of the local history 
and the exploration of prehistoric sites. In most of the 
counties visited an energetic group is now carrying for- 
ward the work of assembling data of the local history 
wherever found, the holding of public meetings in the 
historical interest and carrying to the schools of the gen- 
eral public that true local patriotism which gives special 
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interest and value to the heroic deeds and events of the 
past. 
Among the outstanding incidents of this expedition 
were the meetings between Captain Luther North and 
the delegation of Oglala Sioux from Pine Ridge Agency. 
Among these Sioux were the principal descendants and 
relatives of Chief Red Cloud, including Mrs. Kills-Above, 
his only surviving child, and her husband and Jack Red 
Cloud, grandson of the Great Chief Red Cloud. These 
meetings were held on Chadron Creek, about three miles 
southwest of Chadron, upon the identical spots, iden- 
tified thoroughly by the Indians present, where camped 
the Oglala Sioux under the Chiefs Red Cloud and Red 
Leaf on the morning of October 24, 1876, when the Fifth 
Cavalry under Major Mackenzie, accompanied by the 
Pawnee Scouts under Major Frank North and Captain 
Luther H. North, after an all night march, surprised both 
of these Indian camps. The Pawnee Scouts charged 
through the villages and gathered up the ponies of both 
camps, over 700 ponies, which were driven out of reach 
of their owners. The story of this surprise attack was 
told by some of the survivors of the Sioux camps with a 
great deal of detail. Captain North, in turn, told the 
story of this surprise attack from the standpoint of the 
Pawnee Scouts. Speeches of both parties were interpreted 
and taken down by stenographer furnished by the Chad- 
ron Teachers’ College. The pipe of peace was tendered 
to Captain North by the Sioux Warrior Fills-the-Pipe 
on behalf of his tribe. 

The meetings at Valentine were part of the Annual 
Convention of the Stockmen’s Association of western Ne- 
braska, under the direction of its Secretary Frank M. 
Broome of Alliance, and Mrs. Lulu Kortz Hudson of 
Simeon. The entire project of the united meeting was 
carried out with very great success and the contributions 
in oratory and literature made by the citizens of Cherry 
county will rank among the finest of frontier achieve- 
ments. 

Fine enthusiasm characterized the meetings at Madi- 
son, on the Pawnee Battlefield (or Surrender Field) near 
Battle Creek; at Neligh where an audience of over 1,500 
people assembled; at O’Neill where the Lions club made 
a splendid feature dinner; at Bassett where 300 people 
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waited until 10 o’clock for the Historical Expedition to 
reach the hall and stayed until nearly 12 o’clock to shake 
hands and tell stories; at Springview where a fine meet- 
ing in the high school was managed by Senator Amspok- 
er; at Gordon, where Editor Griswold and a group of ear!- 
iest pioneers including Mr.J.H. Jones and Stockman A. R. 
Modisett, had assembled a noon luncheon crowd of 200; 
at Rushville where the Sheridan County Historical Socie- 
ty was organized with 100 present; at Harrison, highest 
town in Nebraska, where an afternoon audience of 300 
from all the pine hills, canyons and table lands of that 
northwest empire gathered; at Crawford where a dinner 
group was organized by Editor Karl Spence; at Agate 
Ranch where a choice party sat up half the night with 
Captain J. H. Cook and family to recount the old time 
days; at Scottsbluff where the Kiwanis Club put on an 
historical meeting; at Harrisburg where a strong Banner 
County Historical Society was organized; at Kimball! 
where a group meeting was held; at Potter where another 
group meeting was held; at Sidney where two enthusi- 
astic meetings were held and a fine organization for 
future work was effected. 

The final dramatic episode of the expedition had not 
been planned, but a drive from Sidney to Sterling, Color- 
ado, an encounter with Mr. Williams, leader of boy scouts 
at Sterling, led to a noon time drive from Sterling to 
Summit Springs Battlefield, one of the most noted Indian 
sites of the Great Plains Wars. Here on July 12, 1869, 
was killed Tall Bull, noted Cheyenne Chief, by Major 
Frank North, supported in his attack by Captain Luther 
North. Again, on this battlefield, the Pawnee Scouts led 
the attack, supported by General Carr and the Fifth cav- 
alry. The hostile Cheyenne band was completely scat- 
tered and destroyed making possible the white settlement 
of the Republican valley. The Nebraska Legislature, 
in 1870, by a special resolution of thanks recognized the 
splendid services of the Pawnee Scouts under Major 
Frank North and Captain Luther North. It was a dra- 
matic event in the life of Captain North to visit this 
famous battlefield, walk over its landscape and tell again 
to the group which had accompanied us to the battle- 
field, the story of that conflict. 
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Some fifty photographs and about 400 feet of motion 
picture film were taken by Photographer Shoemaker on 
the historical expedition. They form one of the most val- 
uable parts of the collection of. historical pictures and 
films possessed by the State Historical Society. 

This is the all too brief condensed story of the Histor- 
ical Society Expedition to the Indian camps, and battle- 
fields in the summer of 1933. In the expedition was real- 
ized the hopes of Captain North again to visit these 
scenes of the celebrated marches, camps and battlefields 
in which the Pawnee Scouts took part in the Indian 
Wars. It was an eagerly embraced opportunity for hun- 
dreds of people in the frontier counties to meet the last 
surviving scout of the noted Indian Wars and hear his 
voice relate the heroic stories of frontier Nebraska. 





— 
~ 


EARLY DAYS IN OGALALLA 
By James H. Cook 


Author of ‘‘ Fifty Years On The Old Frontier’’ Yale 
University Press and ‘‘The Art of Fighting Indians”’ 
The American Mercury, ete. 


Ogalalla, Nebraska, during the middle seventies, was 
a station and small town on the Union Pacific railroad, 
situated approximately fifty miles west of the junction 
of the North and South Platte rivers. It derived its 
name from the most numerous and powerful band of 
the Dakota Nation, (the Sioux Indians). In their own 
tongue they called themselves the ‘‘ Lakotas,’’ or ‘‘Ogla- 
las.’’ By conquest, they had wrested from the once pow- 
erful tribes of Pawnee Indians the greater portion of 
the country now embraced in the state of Nebraska. The 
town acquired distinction by having a branch of the 
great Texas cattle trails terminate there, over which 
many herds were driven either to be sold to ranchmen 
of the north, or delivered, on contracts made ‘previously. 

As a ‘‘cowhand’’ or cowboy, on the cattle trails, I 
made three trips to Ogalalla, in the cattle seasons of 
1876-77, and 78. As nearly as my memory will now per- 
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mit, I will try to describe the town as it was then, also a 
few incidents connected with it, and some of the noted 
characters who played a part in and about there. 

Facing the railroad tracks, and depot, was a line of 
business houses. All of them were south of the railroad 
and running parallel with it. At east end of the line was 
one or two ranch supply stores; next in order came the 
principal saloon and gambling establishment and then 
another saloon. The next building was a hotel; it being 
the last one on the west end of the line. I never knew 
where the residence portion of the town was located, 
never having been invited to any social functions in the 
homes of the men most prominent in business there. I 
recall the names of Mr. Gastman, and his son, Fred, also 
a Mr. Leach; who were connected with the stores; and 
Mr. Sam Rooney, who managed the hotel. 

The dining room of the hotel was well patronized, not 
only by the railroad employees, and citizens of the town, 
but by the cattlemen and cowboys and transients, who, 
at times, were quite numerous. Well prepared food such 
as was served on the tables in the Rooney Hotel certainly 
made a pleasant change from camp fare for those who 
had been months on the long cattle trails, and had par- 
taken of a goodly quantity of sand and ashes from our 
main source of fuel, ‘‘buffalo chips.’’ The men con- 
nected with the work of trail driving had their own 
camps and bed rolls, so, for them, hotel beds were rarely 
needed. 

The usual percentage of professional gamblers and 
‘*sharpers’’ of various kinds, such as infested all of the 
towns situated on the Texas cattle trails, could be found 
in Ogalalla. The men who worked with the cattle no 
doubt proved to be easy picking for them. Those whe 
spent the greater part of their time, both night and day, 
in the saddle, and endured the hardships incident to a 
trail cowboy’s life, when finding themselves footloose 
from care and work, and mingling with the sounds and 
sights with which they would be brought in contact in 
any cowtown, often seemed to become changed in their 
ways. A little music, supplemented by a few social trips 
to the bar with a bunch of comrades, transformed some 
men who were ordinarily considered quiet, good natured 
cowboys, into dangerous ‘‘wardogs,’’ and others into 
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silly sports, who would gamble so long as they possessed, 
or could borrow, a dollar. 

On one occasion, when off duty for a short time, I 
went to the Rooney Hotel for dinner. I was the first pa- 
tron to enter the dining room when the doors were opened, 
but I was soon followed by a couple of neatly dressed 
men whom I at once judged to be ranch hands; their faces 
showing that they had been exposed to weather. A wait- 
ress named Bertie Gast, went to take their order. At 
that moment a man entered the room and seated himself 
near the two men, who were ordering their dinner. Over- 
hearing those men order some baked beans, along with 
the rest of their dinner order, the man who had entered 
last, rose suddenly and kicked his chair to one side, 
shouting as he did so,—‘‘ Just what I thought; a couple 
— ¢ MRR d Yankee bean eaters.’’ He then proceeded 
to ‘‘carry on’’ with the most abusive language at his 
command. The men addressed tried to call his attention 
to the fact that a woman stood nearby, then they left the 
table, quietly, and walked out into the hotel office. The 
trouble hunter’s name was Bill Campbell. He was a trail 
driver from Texas. He, of course, had been drinking and 
he looked the part. He was wearing no coat, but he did 
have a big six shooter, and a belt full of cartridges, very 
much in evidence. As he followed the two men into the 
hotel office, he kept up a string of abuse. His final re- 
mark to them, as they stepped out of the office into the 
street, was,—‘‘If you blankety blank cowardly Yankees 
have no guns I will buy some for you.’’ The two men 
addressed were trail drivers from Texas, but of the sort 
who, when going into any town, would put on clean 
clothes and ‘‘park’’ their guns with either a city mar- 
shall, merchant, or barkeeper, until they were ready to 
leave. They were brothers, named Moy. Wishing to 
avoid trouble with Campbell, who they could see was 
crazed by drink, they went to the place where they had 
left their guns with a barkeeper. After securing them, 
their plan was to get their horses and leave town, but 
Campbell followed them up so closely, into ‘‘Tuck’s’’ 
saloon, that they were forced to protect themselves. 

As Campbell came into the door of the saloon with his 
gun in his hand, the two men saw him, and quickly all 
three began firing, although the place was pretty crowded 
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with men at the time. Campbell was killed. The Moy 
brothers ran out of a side door to where their horses were 
tied; mounted, and rode into the South Platte river at 
full speed, and headed south. That was the last I ever 
saw or heard of them. 

During that shooting affair three people on the street 
were wounded by bullets which passed either through 
doorways, windows, or walls and ricocheted about the 
town. One bullet struck the elder Gastman in the groin; 
one struck Mr. Butler, a cattleman, in the knee, and an- 
other struck a trail driving cowboy and passed through 
his thighs. His name was Monroe Hinton. When he was 
able to travel by train, I aided him on his way to his 
home in Texas. 

Among the men who in the days of which I write, 
participated in the gay life of Ogalalla, were some who 
become notorious characters of the west. 


Doc Middleton 

One of these men went by the name of ‘‘ Doe Middleton’’ 
on the ranges of the north. In Texas, he was called by 
another name. I think it was in the spring and summer 
of the year 1876, that he and his brother, or, half brother, 
worked with the same trail herd I did, from Texas as 
far north as the Arkansas river. At that point he left us, 
but his brother and I, who became friends, stayed with 
the herd until delivered to Mr. Bosler, who had contracts 
with the United States government to supply beef to 
some of the Indian agencies. 

During the two months in which I saw Doe Middleton 
quite frequently, when bringing cattle up the trail, I 
failed to see that he was what I called a first class cow- 
hand, that is, one whose first thought was the safety of 
a cow, or a herd, and last, the comfort and safety of him- 
self. His brother, Joe, was the opposite. No nights were 
too dark, or no rivers too wide for him to tackle when 
the safety of a cow, or herd was at stake. I met Doe Mid- 
dleton on numerous occasions after the time when I 
worked with him on the trail. He preferred gambling 
and other forms of recreation to trail driving or ranch 
work. He did work for the Powers Bros. outfit, near the 
place now called Bridgeport, on the North Platte river, 
for a time,—but soon went to the town of Sidney to do 
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some ‘‘shopping.’’ While there he had a row with some 
soldiers and killed one or two of them. He escaped from 
the peace officers and soldiers who made an attempt to 
capture him. He joined a bunch of horse thief outlaws, 
and not long after becoming their leader, he became fa- 
mous as the greatest outlaw in the State of Nebraska. 

He was given the credit for all of the crimes com- 
mitted in the way of stealing livestock, within the radius 
of five hundred miles of his hideouts in the sand hills of 
Nebraska. He was captured at last, after being wounded 
and served some time in the State penitentiary of Ne- 
braska. After serving his sentence, he gambled and op- 
erated saloons. In the meantime he was married. Not 
long before his death, which occurred at Douglas, Wyo., 
when under arrest, he lived at Ardmore, South Dakota. 
His business there was running a saloon. While making 
his home in Ardmore he came to visit me in my home at 
Agate, Nebraska, when he told me some of his experi- 
ences after the time when we worked on the Texas cattle 
trail. 

The following incident, which he related to me, struck 
me as having a humorous side and illustrated a rather 
unusual phase of horse stealing, from Indian encamp- 
ments. He and three others, all of whom I knew, con- 
ceived the idea that they could go up into the country 
near the Red Cloud Indian Agency, in Nebraska, where 
they thought the Indians would not feel that they had to 
guard their horse herds very carefully; and run off a big 
band of ponies, which they could turn over to some con- 
federates, in the country lying just north of North Platte 
city. They all had good horses and took no pack horse 
with them, but each man had an extra blanket, and a 
little food, which he carried on his saddle horse. All of 
them were well armed. Three of them carried Winch- 
ester rifles. The other man carried a government, ‘‘ Long 
Tom needle gun’’ across his saddle. When they arrived 
within a few miles of the Agency buildings, they discov- 
ered a large encampment of Indians on a creek named 
Little White Clay, near the Red Cloud Agency, now Fort 
Robinson, Nebraska. These Indians had a big band of 
ponies, but they kept a guard consisting of several men 
with it, both night and day. Doc, and his associates, 
were concealed in the rocks and timber on an elevation 
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where they could overlook the Indian camp and horse 
herd. They waited for a favorable moment to arrive, 
when the herd was left unguarded. Food ran low, and 
the horse thieves were none too comfortable, or safe, from 
discovery by the Indians. One evening, Doe, who was 
watching the herd of ponies from his perch among tlhe 
rocks, saw a fresh lot of Indians ride out of camp to 
night-herd the ponies. Acting on the impulse of the 
moment, Doc pumped a lot of lead out of his Winchester 
into the midst of the Indians’ camp. Naturally the camp 
swarmed out after them. The only thing left for those 
enterprising horse thieves to do then was to make a very 
hasty departure for Ogalalla, Sidney or North Platte 
city. 

They certainly did so, with all the might and main 
they and their horses possessed. In speeding over some 
open ground the horse ridden by the man who carried 
the long needle gun across his saddle, stepped into a 
gopher hole and turned a somersault. His rider was not 
injured much, so the moment he and the horse could get 
on their feet, and the gun had been secured from where 
it had been thrown as the horse turned over, all were off 
again for the land of safety. Not until they had ridden 
an hour or so from the place where the horse fell, did 
they discover that the barrel of the long gun was bent 
into the form of the are of a circle, and was a worthless 
impediment to their flight, when, in their imagination, 
the whole Sioux nation was pursuing them. They ar- 
rived safely in the white man’s country, but that was 
their last venture in stealing a big band or Sioux ponies. 

During the winter of 1890-91, just prior to the time 
when United States soldiers wiped out nearly all of Big 
Foot’s band of Sioux, in what has been called the ‘‘ Battle 
of Wounded Knee’’ and many soldiers were encamped 
in and about the Pine Ridge Indian agency and reserva- 
tion in South Dakota, I walked out of the headquarters 
Scouts tent early one morning with a couple of the Indi- 
an seouts, and, to my surprise met Doe Middleton, who 
had just tied his team to the post of a barbed wire fence 
nearby. His team was hitched to a light spring wagon, 
which contained some rather large wooden boxes. After 
greeting Doc in my usual manner I asked him what he 
was up to now. 
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His reply was that he had driven over from the town 
of Gordon, Nebr,, in order to ‘‘tranact a little business 
with the soldiers at the Agency.’’ He said,—‘‘Come with 
me and take a look at my chickens.’’ I walked over to 
his wagon with him and he pulled out of one of the boxes 
a very nicely dressed, fat fowl. Holding it close to me, 
he exposed a view of a half pint bottle of liquor, which 
was enclosed in the chicken. I asked him if he knew 
what a great risk he was running in bringing whiskey 
on an Indian reservation, especially at a time when war 
at any moment was imminent. He replied that he was 
ready to take his chances. He evidently did not get into 
trouble in disposing of his load of chickens, as I met him 
a few hours later, and he told me he had sold out and was 
going after another load. Evidently I knew little or no- 
thing about the demand for dressed fowls at Pine Ridge, 
and was very glad when I discovered that I did the right 
thing when I did not report to officials the arrival of that 
whiskey. Some of those highest up evidently were fond 
of chickens stuffed with an appetizer. 


Luke Short 

Another man whose face was familiar to people in 
Ogalalla at one time, who later became one of the most 
notorious characters of the southwest, was Luke Short. 
He was a gambler by profession, but at times he became 
interested in the Indian pony stealing business. I met 
him and became interested in him when I happened to 
see him doing some pistol practice, one day, on the banks 
of the South Platte river, about a mile from the town of 
Ogalalla. He could draw and fire a sixshooter more rap- 
idly and accurately, at short range, than any other man 
Iever knew. After leaving Ogalalla he went to Arizona, 
and from there to Texas. In a gun fight there with Jim 
Courtright, a noted quick shot gunman of Texas, Court- 
right was killed. Short left Texas, and I never heard of 
him afterward. 


Big Springs Mail Robbery 

Six other men who left their mark as desperadoes of 
the west were for a short time a part of the population 
of Ogalalla. I think it was during the cattle season of 
1877. At the time I happened to be in the town, and 
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noticed a bunch of six men, with pack horses, ride into 
town. 

They made camp about one hundred yards west of the 
Rooney Hotel, as they had their camping outfit on pack 
horses. Soon after their arrival I met one of the men 
and recognized him as a cattleman I had met in one of the 
Kansas cowtowns. His name was Joel Collins. He re- 
membered me and the outfit I was with, when he first met 
me. He told me that he and the outfit of riders who were 
with him, had just delivered a herd of cattle to some buy- 
ers up in the Black Hills country. I soon after met his 
outfit of cowboys, and I spent some of my time with them 
in their camp. The names of these men were Jim Berry, 
Bill Heffridge, Jack Davis, Sam Bass and John Under- 
wood. Joel Collins was an inveterate gambler, as well as 
being a cowman. One evening after having been playing 
Spanish Monte for some time, he came to me and asked 
me to loan him seventy-five dollars for a day or two. | 
him the money he asked for, although it was about all 
I had, as I had spent a goodly portion of the wages I had 
been paid for an outfit of good clothes, a saddle, bridle 
and blankets, such as | could well be proud of. I never 
wore spurs, when working on the Texas cattle drives, or 
when cutting out cattle from herds, when at Ogalalla. 
I rode horses that did not require spurs in order to force 
them to do their work. | owned and carried a couple of 
as good six shooters as I ever saw, but I did not wear 
them in a manner which would attract the attention of 
everybody I met. I did not drink liquor, or gamble, but 
I was associated with many men who did, and who were, 
at times, dangerous to both friends and foes. A drunken 
white man, when armed, is fully as dangerous as any wild 
Indian of any tribe I ever met. For some reason Jim 
Berry of the Collins outfit, and I, took a liking to each 
other, although there was a great difference in our ages. 
Little did I imagine that the outfit of which he was a 
member would soon be engaged in a train robbery such 
as they pulled off, at a little station located about twelve 
miles west of Ogalalla. Just prior to the time when they 
robbed that train, | was in the parlor of the Rooney Hotel 
with Joel Collins and some of his crew, having a little talk 
about the season’s drives, when some shooting began in 
the street, nearby the hotel, and a bunch of cowbovs rode 
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by shooting ‘‘high, wide and scattering.’’ Miss Gast, and 
another woman or two, came into the parlor very much 
frightened by the shooting. Joel Collins, who was a very 
gentlemanly man to meet, assured the women, in his low, 
kindly voice, that there was little danger. ‘‘The boys 
were just having a little play spell, and would harm no- 
one intentionally.’’ 

I never knew the facts pertaining to the details con- 
nected with the train robbery, other than that the robbers 
left their camp, robbed the train, and were back in their 
camp when the news arrived in Ogalalla that a train had 
been held up and robbed. It was one of the best through 
passenger trains on the Union Pacific Railway. 

The Collins crew of ‘‘cowboys’’ secured sixty thou- 
sand dollars in gold coin in that robbery, I was told, be- 
sides a sum estimated at from one to five thousand do- 
lars, which they took from passengers on the train. A 
Mr. Leech, merchant in Ogalalla, is given the credit of 
discovering who committed the robbery, and soon of- 
ficers all over the west were on the lookout for them. 
Joel Collins and Bill Heffridge were killed when resist- 
ing arrest by a detachment of United States soldiers who 
were on the lookout for them when they crossed the 
tracks of the Kansas Pacific railway, near the station 
named Buffalo, in the State of Kansas. Jim Berry was 
killed by officers of the law, nearby his home in Missouri. 
Sam Bass was killed by the State Rangers in Texas. I 
never heard whether the other two men, Davis, and Un- 
derwood, were ever captured, or not. 


The Transformed Derelict 

In ‘*Tuck’s’’ saloon, one busy day, in the very height 
of lively season, a human derelict drifted in. He was 
certainly as dirty and unkempt a specimen as could be 
found. Lined up at the bar were the usual crowd of 
revelers. The tramp strolled up close to them, and as 
the opportunity offered itself, he reached for a glass of 
whiskey which a customer had just poured out for him- 
self, and left on the bar for a moment. The thirsty man 
gulped down at a swallow, the contents of that glass, and 
tried to slip away, unobserved, from the bar, but his ac- 
tion had been seen. He was quickly seized by the merry- 
makers at the bar, and told to line up with them if he 
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was thirsty. Not needing a second invitation, he did so. 
The bar keeper was instructed to fill him up. After the 
man had quenched his thirst and was ready to leave, his 
new found friends insisted that he still looked thirsty. 
So they poured more whiskey down his throat until they 
were satisfied that he had enough. They then got a 
couple of saw horses and some planks, from somewhere, 
and laid him out to dry, on them. 

Another idea then struck the boys. They had the 
porter of the saloon get a tub full of water, some soap 
and a big sponge, which they lashed on a pole, and the 
stranger was then stripped free from all raiment and 
given a most thorough scrubbing and polishing. His 
hair was cut nicely by a barber, and he was given a 
clean shave. In the meantime his clothing had all been 
burned, out in the street. Something must be done for 
the poor man then, so a complete new outfit of clothing 
was purchased for him, boots, necktie, shirt studs, collar 
button and all. Mr. Rabb, a young cattleman from Tex- 
as, purchased a good Stetson hat for the gent, who now 
had nothing to do but sleep off his trouble, or die. For 
some reason unknown to me and many others, who saw 
the man undergo a ‘‘treatment’’ which might prove fatal 
to some folks, he recovered his senses in time. Not sud- 
dently, but as he slowly took an inventory of his sur- 
roundings, and condition, he sat up. He could hardly 
realize ‘‘which one of the boys’’ he was, and his wonder- 
ful transformation, no doubt, was unbelievable to him, 
until he staggered to the bar and surveyed himself in a 
big mirror. Then he addressed those standing near him. 
‘*You fellows have raised Hell with me.’’ They gave 
him an appetizer, then he was taken to the hotel, given 
a cup of coffee, and such food as he cared for, and al- 
lowed to wander on toward Cheyenne. He was sped on 
his way by cheers, and volley of shots fired over his head. 


A Storm and a Stampede 

All incidents and occurrences in, and about Ogalalla, 
during the ‘‘good old times’’ I have written about, were 
not associated with lawlessness and rowdyism. I was, 
on one occasion, with a crew of trail drivers, when they 
delivered a herd of cattle to purchasers at a point west 
of Ogalalla a few miles, on the South Platte River, on 
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the Keline Brothers’ range. All of us boys who spent 
so much of our lives in the out of doors, could sense the 
coming of a storm, although the sky was quite free from 
clouds. We were glad when at last the cattle were tallied, 
and turned over to the crew of their purchaser. This herd 
had made a record for being ready to stampede at any 
moment, day or night, without any seeming cause for do- 
ing so. They had been spoiled by having a bad run or 
two, during the early part of the drive north, and getting 
out of the control of their drivers for a time. It was late 
in the afternoon when our work with those cattle was 
ended. Having our camp outfit and saddle horses with 
us, we decided to camp for the night right where we 
were. 

By this time a heavy black line of clouds could be 
seen rising in the northwest. Some old ranch buildings 
had at one time stood near where we camped, but they 
had been removed, with the exception of a hog pen, 
which enclosed a hog house, which still had a roof on it, 
—and there was about a foot of old straw on the ground, 
which had been used by the hogs for bedding, when they 
slept indoors. As we never carried tents in those early 
days, I called the attention of one of the old hands with 
the outfit, to the fact that the hog-house would make us 
good shelter from big hailstones, for which we both had 
a wholesome respect. So we took our blankets and sad- 
dles to the pig pen. 


Fleas more Abominable than Snakes and Centipedes 
The storm came on, and proved to be a bad one, 
plenty of hail stones of large caliber, falling, accompa- 
nied by the roar of thunder and flashes of lightning. We, 
—of the hog house, felt safe from being hammered by the 
hail and I think we were, but there was an unseen enemy 
about us, neither of us had thought of meeting. We were 
just thinking how comfortable it was, when were at- 
tacked by, I am quite sure, millions of fleas. We were 
foreed either to face the discomfort of being eaten alive 
by fleas, or to take a chance on being hammered to death 
by hail. The night was inky dark and did not favor any 
moves we might make. So, it will not require a very 
lively imagihation to picture the unhappy plight we were 
in. I have divided my bedground with rattlesnakes, 
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centipedes and scorpions, many times, but such eritters 
never gave me such a night of misery as those abomin- 
able fleas. The other boys had all crawled into, or under, 
the camp wagon, when the large hailstones began to 
peck the ground. None of them were seriously injured. 
When my companion and I walked to the camp wagon 
we must have looked flea bitten, as we were given a wide 
berth by the other men. The cook was the first to sing 
out, ‘‘Have you boys got the smallpox, measles, or what 
is the matter?’’ 

We told the boys about our interesting experience 
during the night, which I could see relieved their minds 
‘*a plenty’’ and also, caused them to make remarks about 
folks who tried to get the best of such situations. What 
ever became of that herd of cattle I never knew. If any- 
one ever mentions the word flea to me, my mind quickly 
reverts to my experiences on that stormy night. 


Rough Play by the Cowboys 

During the days when Joel Collins and his crew of 
‘‘cowboys’’ were camped in Ogalalla and no doubt mak- 
ing their plans for holding up the overland train at Big 
Springs,— a gent from somewhere arrived in town with 
an outfit for starting a shooting gallery. He secured a 
space between two of the buildings in the little town, 
and some old railroad ties, with which he built butts 
which would stop the bullets fired from the small bore 
target rifles at the targets he used. He made a charge; 
six shots for a quarter, and if a certain high score was 
made by a patron, a prize of six cigars was to be given 
him. 

When he had everything ready to do business, he 
began to call the attention of the numerous men on the 
street by shouting, ‘‘Right this way, gentlemen, and 
show your skill!’’ Joel Collins and some of his outfit, 
also Luke Short and several others sauntered up to look 
at the ‘‘Gent’s layout.’’ Someone in the bunch remarked 
that he could ‘‘ Bust a bull’s eye’’ as he produced a Colts 
‘*45’’ from somewhere about his waistband and cut loose 
at a target. 

The proprietor of the shooting gallery voiced a pro- 
test, but in a very short time after that first shot, a dozen 
or more guns were brought into action; the result being 
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that within a few minutes time the entire shooting gallery 
was wrecked, rifles and all, including many boxes of 
twenty-two caliber cartridges. The owner was then in- 
vited to have a drink, Seeing that he had taken his 
wares to the wrong market he had the good sense to be- 
have, and act the part of a good fellow, by taking a drink 
of lemonade, ‘‘ with a stick in it’’ and then buying drinks 
for all thirsty shooters. He made such a good impression 
on the boys that a collection was taken up and he was 
paid the sum his outfit had cost him and his fare on the 
train back to North Platte city. 

Another instance of the way surplus energy was uti- 
lized at times by the boys who worked with the trail 
cattle, occurred about the same time. A man pushing a 
wheelbarrow came into town. He told the barkeeper in 
the first place he visited, that he was wheeling that 
barrow across the continent on a bet made with friends. 
As the news soon crept out, the boys collected about the 
wheelbarrow, which was left standing out in the middle 
of the street. Upon being closely inspected it was de- 
cided that it should be branded. Also that it should have 
some of the woodwork removed by bullets in order to 
make it lighter. This was promptly done, and the man 
was allowed to proceed on his journey with his property 
branded and a much lighter wheelbarrow. A pint bottle 
of ‘‘spirits fermenti’’ was presented to the owner of the 
barrow, with which to oil the bearings of that enterpriz- 
ing individual. 

Such ‘‘doings’’ were not interfered with by the peace 
officers in early davs of the Texas eattle trails. Serious 
results seldom occurred, and it was all done in the spirit 
of fun. 


Billy The Bear 

One character that I came near overlooking when 
writing this article about Ogalalla, and some of the people 
who participated in the life there in the early days of the 
town, was L. J. F. laeger. He won distinction later on 
in a far different manner than did most characters that 
became notorious. At the time I-saw him he appeared to 
be associated with the professional gamblers who were 
running games in th principal saloon of Ogalalla. Wheth- 
er he ever worked with the trail herds, or was a cowboy 
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on the ranges of the north, I never knew. Sometime 
after leaving Ogalalla, he went to Wyoming. In making 
a ride, there, from one ranch to another, he was caught 
in a terrible blizzard and badly frozen before he, after 
an awful struggle, reached a ranch where he was given 
the aid his condition demanded immediately; and with 
but slim chances of saving his life. Part of both limbs, 
and the fingers of both hands, had to be amputated. He 
recovered from the operation. Later on he played the 
part of a Grizzly bear in a troupe with which Buffalo Bill 
was touring the United States. Iaeger became known as 
‘*Billy The Bear.’? Sometime after leaving the show, he 
went to Chadron, Nebraska, where he made his home up 
to the time of his death. Grit, and a determination to 
live and not become a burden to others, brought out the 
qualities which distinguished him. He learned to operate 
a typewriter and on artificial feet he skated on roller 
skates, and could walk about for short distances. He 
became clerk of the district court at Chadron, and was 
made secretary and treasurer of the ‘‘Old Time Cowboys 
Association’’ of the State of Nebraska, in recognition of 
his ability and grit. He married and raised a family in 
Chadron and acquired many friends in Nebraska, while 
making his home in that city. 


————— 


WORK OF DR. W. D. STRONG, 
Formerly of University of Nebraska 


The 49th Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (for 1931-32) is just issued from the press at 
Washington, D. C. It is a thin pamphlet of 8 pages only 
—and foreshadows great curtailment of publication from 
the Bureau, to meet the reduced national budget. Of in- 
terest to Nebraskans are the following paragraphs from 
this report: 

‘On July 10, 1931, Dr. W. D. Strong entered upon 
his duties as ethnologist in the bureau. Early in August 
he left for a reconnaisance trip through central and west- 
ern Nebraska, central South Dakota, and western North 
Dakota. Evidence of a prehistoric culture believed to 
pertain to the early Pawnee was followed up the Repub- 
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lican River and west as far as Scottsbluff. Here a very 
important stratified site on Signal Butte was investi- 
gated, and after arranging for complete excavation the 
next summer, Doctor Strong continued the survey trip 
up the Missouri River. Many large prehistoric villages 
of the sedentary tribes in this region were visited and 
their locations and characteristics noted for future in- 
vestigation. The survey ended with a visit to the living 
Arikara Indians on the Fort Berthold Reservation in 
North Dakota. Many good informants were visited and 
preliminary ethnological work on the life and customs 
of this very important agricultural people was com- 
menced. During the autumn and winter of 1931-32 the 
text and illustrations of a manscript entitled ‘‘An Intro- 
duction to Nebraska Archeology’’ were prepared. 
**On May 25, 1932, Doctor Strong left for Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and on June 15 excavations were commenced 
in the stratified deposits on the top of Signal Butte. 
Large collections of specimens from all three levels were 
secured, especially from the lowest level of occupation, 
which was very thick and gave evidence of great anti- 
quity. Marked cultural differences between the three 
levels were apparent during the excavation work. Bur- 
ials, both complete and partial, were found in the upper 
level, but no burials were encountered in the lowest level, 
though fragments of :.aman bone were found. It is al- 
ready certain that the unusual case of stratigraphy pre- 
sent on the summit of Signal Butte will, when the mater- 
ial has been studied in detail, yield clear evidence of an 
extensive sequence of cultural and artifact types for the 
high plains region of central North America.”’ 





— ' 
Uv 


THE ADDRESS OF SUPT. HENRY ROE CLOUD 
October 6. 1933 





‘‘The most important field of work for state histor- 
ical societies at the present time is that of the Indian 5 
tribes. These tribes and their evidences are rapidly dis- 
appearing. Their history interprets the history of man- 
kind in all'parts of the world. We should lose no time 
or opportunity to secure it now.’’ 
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These(in substance)are the words of President North- 
rop of the University of Minnesota at the American His- 
torical Meeting in St. Paul in December, 1932. 

In this field the Nebraska State Historical Society 
has placed emphasis for many years. Besides the gen- 
eral truth voiced by President Northrop there has been 
the special truth that the original Nebraska Indian tribes 
(Pawnee, Siouan, Algonquin) have in their own charact- 
eristics and history some of the most striking elements 
of historical and ethnological interest. 

The annual Nebraska Historical Society address for 
1933, given by Supt. Henry Roe Cloud, of Haskell Insti- 
ute at Lawrence, Kansas, was an important contribution 
to this fund. Mr. Cloud is a native Nebraskan, born in 
a bark lodge of the Winnebago tribe,—father and mother 
full blood Indians. His subject ‘‘The American Indian’s 
Adjustment to Present Day civilization’’ was most time- 
ly in this age of ‘‘ New Deal.’’ 

The background of Mr. Cloud’s address was the bark 
wigwam and Winnebago grandmother of his Nebraska 
childhood in Thurston county. The shrewd sayings and 
marvellous folklore tales of his grandmother placed her 
at once in the class of the wonderful Mother Goose whose 
wisdom has started so many millions of white children 
on the highway of knowledge. 

These Winnebago folk tales were the opening prelude 
to the masterly presentation of Indian life before and 
since the white man came. 

Tragic is the story of the destruction of the Indian’s 
food supply by the white man; the impossible task for the 
Indian to achieve in less than a hundred vears what the 
white man had attained in millenniums. 

The land question, here, as elsewhere, at the heart of 
the human problem. After the Indian reservations were 
given in common to all members of the tribe came the 
insidious white man’s plans, first, to assign the land in 
severalty; second, to provide a way for the white man 
to secure title to the land, tract after tract, thru succes- 
sive steps—heirship lands at first, later, other means. 
Today the Winnebago tribe has lost half its lands, the 
Omaha tribe three-fourths. The few Indians who still 
own their lands have quartered upon them the landless 
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and foodless members of their tribe—a burden beyond 
their ability to bear. 
The ‘‘New Deal’’ in National affairs has light for the 
landless Indians. In the reconstruction camps of the 
United States are today over 14,000 Indians. They are q 
set at open air work, logging, foresting,, road building. 
Their camps are pitched on the mountain sides, upon the 
plains, where water flows and freedom dwells. They are 
entering upon new era. Hope is in their hearts. They 
are building the new highways of civilization and their 
footsteps are upon the highways. 
The English of Supt. Cloud is a miracle. How did he 
ever get it? Just the right word, often a rare word, for 
the idea—and never a word too much for the idea. No 
speaker the writer has ever heard has a finer command 
of our purest mother tongue than this bark-wigwam born 
son of Winnebago Nebraska. 


o—_—___—_——_ 


CATO, THE CENSOR, ON FARMING 


A Review by the Editor 

Cato, the Censor, lived 200 years before Christ—2,100 
vears ago, in southern Italy. He wrote a book pon 
farming ‘‘De Agricultura.’’ It is the oldest surviving 
prose book of the Latin language . It is the only one of 
many books and speeches Cato wrote which survives. 
This book has recently been translated into English by 
Ernest Brehaut and is published by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, a volume of over 200 pages. It may be 
obtained from the Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York City, for $3.75. 

This is a timely book. It is a book to be read with 
the most intense interest at the fireside of every Amer- 
ican farmer at the present time. It presents the most 
adequate picture of agriculture in the period of the Rom- , 
an Republic and (by comparisons) a most stimulating 
commentary on farming conditions and practices today. 
That is prébably the reason why Cato’s book on farming 
has survived while all his other books have perished. 
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The first paragraph of Cato’s book strikes a keynote 
of the farm discussion for today, as well as for 2,000 
years ago in Italy. It reads as follows: 

‘‘Tt is true that it would sometimes be better to 
seek a fortune in trade if it were not so subject to risk, 
or again, to lend money at interest, if it were an 
honorable occupation. But our forefathers held this 
belief and enacted it into law, that while a thief was 
compelled to repay double, one who loaned at interest 
had to repay fourfold. From this one may judge how 
much worse than a common thief they thought the 
fellow citizen who lent at interest. (2) And when 
they were trying to praise a good man they called him 
a good farmer and a good tiller of the soil, and the 
one who received this compliment was considered to 
have received the highest praise.’’ 


Every page of Cato on farming stirs the soul of a 
farm-minded American today. I venture the opinion 
that an average cornhusking farmer, once started in 
reading this volume, will sit up half of the night to read 
the story of how people farmed in Italy 2,000 years ago 
and how they marketed their crops. 

Cato’s book is written from the standpoint of a man 
who grew up on a Roman farm, a rugged, severe, hard 
headed son of the soil, called into public life, active for 
many years, in civil and military offices; opposed to ex- 
travagance and the new fashions of life which were 
coming into the Roman Republic from the eastern Medi- 
terranean. Such a man sits down and writes a book of 
directions to the foreman or manager for running a farm 
under the farm conditions of that time. You get the pic- 
ture of the man from one story. He was a member of the 
Roman Senate. He began every speech in the senate 
with these words: ‘‘Delenda est Carthago’’—Carthage 
must be destroyed. 

Cato’s book describes in detail two different sized 
farms, one of 64 acres, with grapes and wine its chief 
crop; the other of 152 acres with mixed farming which 
included olives, wine, grain, livestock, fruits, vegetables 
and flowers as the principal crops. He gives a complete 
list of the farm help, the tools, the buildings and the me- 
thods of farming upon each of these farms. 
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The Roman farm of 152 acres was practically the 
same size as a Nebraska farmer’s 160 acres. This makes 
the comparison between Roman farming as described by 
Cato and present day farming simple and intelligible. 
Cato describes the help and equipment needed to farm 
this quarter section in his day. A foreman and his wife, 
eleven laborers, all of these latter slaves—13 persons in 
all. For live stock,three yoke of oxen,four asses,one hun- 
red sheep, evidently some swine and poultry, numbers 
not given. Some of the slaves worked in chains, others, 
like the ox drivers, without chains. (These slaves were 
white people, taken prisoners in war and sold into slav- 
ery,or debtors sold by creditors whom they couldn’t pay.) 

For farm machinery were needed three wagons, six 
plows, one harrow with iron teeth, seven baskets for 
transporting the manure upon the backs of the asses, 
eight heavy spades, eight heavy two-pronged hoes, four 
spades, five shovels, two four-pronged drags, eight 
scythes for mowing grass, five sickles for harvesting 
grain, five billhooks for trimming trees, three axes, three 
wedges, two firetongs, one fireshovel, two portable fire 
pans. 

A complete list, too long to quote, of all the furniture 
and house equipment is also given, the most notable 
things being the presses for making olive oil, the large 
jars for storing oil, wine and grain and a 216 gallon 
bronze kettle which supplied hot water for every day use. 

‘*A big manure pile’’ wrote Cato, is the most import- 
ant item for successful farming. Into this manure pile 
went all the refuse of every kind upon the place. It must 
have resembled those seen today in the French peasant’s 
dooryard. Its contents were taken out to the field in 
baskets upon the backs of the asses and minute directions 
are given where and how to apply the manure. Plow 
well and manure well are the two foundations of success- 
ful farming as given by Cato. 

The chief money crops on this Roman quarter section 
were olive oil, wine, grain, wool, cheese, and surplus live 
stock. The owner made an auction once a year at which 
he sold his surplus. Minute directions are given for hold- 
ing this auction, among them instruction that the old 
livestock arid the old slaves were to be sold off so that 
they would not be an expense. 





~ 
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Besides the supply of slave labor upon this Roman 
quarter section considerable free labor was employed 
under contract. Some of this was upon a rental basis. 
Rental contracts for grain, as given by Cato, are as fol- 
lows; on good soil the landlord received % and the rent- 
er 144; on third class soil the landlord received 5/6 and the 
tenant 1/6. Barley and beans gave the landlord 4/5 and 
the renter 1/5. All these shares were to be delivered ‘‘in 
the basket’’ by the renter, that is, at the threshing floor 
next the granary where were kept the big earthen jars 
used for storage. 

Cato’s directions for running this quarter section ex- 
tended minutely to the social and religious life upon the 
farm. He assumes that the foreman or manager of the 
farm has a wife; the slaves do not have wives. His di- 
rections for the foreman’s wife or housekeeper are thus 
given to the foreman: 

‘*See to it that the housekeeper attends to her du- 
ties. If the master has given her to you as a wife, be 
satisfied with her. See that she fears you; do not let 
her be too inclined to ease; let her associate with 
neighboring and other women as little as possible 
and not welcome them to her home or to visit her. 
She should not go out anywhere to dinner or be in 
the habit of walking about. She should not do any 
act of religion, or commission anyone to do it for 
her, except by direction of her master or mistress.’’ 


Among the very important items in the farm program 
of that time were the proper religious ceremonies which 
accompanied every important feature of the farm life. 
Among these were sacrifices and ceremonies in honor of 
Jupiter, Janus, Juno, Ceres, Mars, and also the special 
household gods belonging to the farm. The form of 
words to be spoken for the favor of each these gods and 
goddesses is given and the particular thing to be sacri- 
ficed is specified. There were holy days in the Roman 
calendar, similar to our Sabbath. On these days religion 
required that only certain necessary labor might be per- 
formed. Cato gives a number of instructions to the fore- 
man how he should plan the labors on the holy days so 
as to keep the slaves busy. They should be doing some 
work all the time except when sleeping. 
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Winter wheat was sown on the fields in December 
just before the winter rains. It received two hand hoe- 
ings and the weeds were all to be pulled by hand. Olive 
trees widely spaced were grown in the wheat fields. One 
sees the same system in Europe today. ‘‘Three months 
wheat’’ (spring wheat) was sown sometimes, but winter 
wheat was the chief grain crop. 

Directions are given for work to be done by torch- 
light in the winter. Everyone must be kept busy. The 
foreman should be first up in the morning and last to bed 
at night. He should never be drunk nor go to dinner 
parties. He should ‘‘not believe that he has more sense 
than his master.’’ He should not consult any diviner, 
inspector of entrails or astrologer and he should hold 
the religious services for the farm when directed by the 
master. This amounted to a monopoly of religion by 
the landowner and official class. A similar movement 
is in Germany today. 

Bread rations for the farm help (slaves) were four 
Roman pounds of bread per day, calling for twelve to 
fifteen bushels of grain each year. They were allowed 
wine made by pouring water on the pressed grape skins 
left after the grape juice has been pressed. Vegetables, 
especially cabbage and onions, were allowed in season. 
(There were no potatoes until after America was dis- 
covered. ) 

The year’s allowance for a yoke of work oxen were: 
520 pounds of hay, 240 pecks of acorns, 20 pecks of beans, 
30 of vetches. Leaves of trees were gathered and used as 
substitute for hay. 

Practically all the tools, implements, furniture equip- 
ment of all kinds were made on the farm. Contractors 
with free skilled labor came on the farm and did this 
work, which the slave labor could not handle. Cato gives 
details for the construction of all articles, for building 
the farm house and storage houses. His directions for 
making concrete are said to be the first in all literature. 

All crops, solid and liquid, were stored in large earth- 
en jars, standard size 144 gallons. In order that the 
owner might not be compelled to sell at a sacrifice sur- 
plus storage was provided for five years in Cato’s layout. 

Forms of contract for all business transactions on 
the farm are given. 
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The milk animal on this Roman farm was the sheep. 
Sheep were kept and cared for on the ‘‘halves’’—mnilk, 
cheese and lambs. One pig was kept on the whey of milk 
from each ten sheep. 

‘*Moon’’ farming pervaded all Cato’s directions. 
Manure must be applied in the dark of the moon. Trees 
must be planted when the moon was on the wane. Tim- 
ber must be cut and grafting done in the dark of the 
moon. 

Cato, in addition to all these directions and descrip- 
tions of Roman farming, adds over one hundred recipes 
for cooking, for treating diseases of men and animals and 
many other uses. 

Many of these recipes are curious compounds of prac- 
tical wisdom and superstitions. Examples: 

For a sick ox—a raw hen’s egg, followed by a 
crushed leek given in wooden spoon, both ox and man 
standing up. 

Pastry—4 pounds flour; 2 pounds grits; 14 pounds 
sheep cheese; 42 pounds good honey; knead well. 
Bake thoroughly. 

Grease wagon axles, harness, shoes and hides with 
dregs of olive oil. 

For Moths—Olive oil dregs boiled down and ap- 
plied to clothes chests. 

For Snake Bite—Pig dung applied to wound. 

For Dogs—Keep shut up in daytime so they will 
be more watchful at night. 

To Keep Grain from Damage—Sacrifice a sow pig 
to Ceres at harvest time. 

Wheat Porridge—One half pound clean wheat in 
a clean mortar. Wash, rub off the hull with pestle. 
Cook in clean-water. When done add milk by degrees 
until it is thick gruel. 





The region where this farming was done lies between 
40 and 42 degrees north latitude. The land is from 600 to 
3,000 feet above sea level. The annual rainfall is about 
32 inches. These are near Nebraska conditions, except 
as to nearness to the sea, If any Nebraskan will write 
a description of farming in 1933 as complete, accurate 
and interesting as Cato he will deserve to be read 2,100 
years from now. 
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Land ownership in Italy 2,100 years ago was going 
thru somewhat the same process it is in Nebraska today. 
The larger landowners were absorbing the smaller farms. 
The free and independent farmer was giving way to the 
tenant and the slave in active farm work. 
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SIXTY YEARS VALLEY COUNTY COLONY CELEBRATION 


By Jessie True Babcock, North Loup 





In 1871, a little Seventh Day Baptist church at Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, decided to form a colony and move west for better and cheaper 
land. In their investigations they were led to the beautiful North 
Loup valley. Members of other churches in the denomination joined 
the movement, and in the spring of 1871 they began to arrive from 
Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Long Branch, Nebraska 
In May, Rev. Oscar Babcock, pastor and president of the colony, 
conducted the first church service in this part of the valley. It was 
under the little trees on the bank of the North Loup river with a 
rocking chair for a pulpit. 

In March, 1873, sixty years ago, the church was organized in 
Dr. Chas. Badger’s dug-out, now the basement of the McClellan barn. 
L. C. Jacobs was Clerk of the meeting. The officers were Rev. Oscar 
Babcock, pastor; N. W. Babcock, deacon; A. H. Terry, clerk; John 
Sheldon, treasurer; Albert H. Davis, chorister. Forty-four names 
were on the first list, the youngest being E. J. Babcock, Elder Bab- 
cock’s son, a boy of twelve. Only two constituent members still 
live at North Loup, C. J. Rood and Mrs. Mary Rood Davis, and only 
two others are still living. Four who attended the meeting as small 
children are living here, A. H. Babcock, Mrs. Myra Babcock Gowen, 
Mrs. Emma Brace Greene and Lowell Wellman. 

The celebration of the sixtieth anniversary was postponed to 
August. On the evening of the 18th, a pageant, “The Prairie,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Jessie True Babcock, was given. Sabbath morning, the 
music was in charge of Mrs. A. H. Babcock, daughter of our first 
chorister, and the hymns sung without an instrument. A short his- 
tory was read by Mrs. E. J. Babcock and the sermon was given by 
Prof. L. O. Greene, a native of North Loup and the son of early 
settlers. An old home-made rocking-chair, made by Geo. B. Rood 
many years ago, was brought down from the Historical Room for a 
pulpit, and a beautiful prairie scene, drawn by George Clement, grand- 
son of old settlers, adorned the back of the platform. In the after- 
noon, letters and reminiscences took up an hour or more. Then the 
pastor, Rev. Hurley S. Warren, gave a report of what our people 
have done and 4re doing. The celebration closed with a social in the 
evening in the church parlors. 
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The first building was of logs, built for a school, and also used for 
a church. This has been for many years the Wellman residence. In 
1883 the first frame church building in the valley was built. In 1914, 
it was struck by lightning and burned to the ground. A beautiful 
$15,000 brick building took its place. 

In these sixty years, the church has furnished ten young men to 
the Gospel ministry, sent seven young people to the foreign mission- 
ary field, furnished an editor for the denominational paper and one 
Gospel singer, besides many other workers. 
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EARLY YEARS IN GORDON, SHERIDAN COUNTY 
(The following letter, though written ten years ago, was given the 
editor while at Gordon, with Captain North, in June, 1933. 

It is considered worth printing.) 


sridgeport, Conn., March 28th, 1923. 
Mrs. Frank Hummel, 
Gordon, Nebraska. 
Dear Madam: 

The writer wishes to thank you very much for your writing him 
so fully in reference to Gordon City. 

Mr.Versaw was kind enough to send me several post cards which 
very vividly show the class of your northern Nebraska improvements 
since the writer left in 1883. The trees around the school house and 
church and also the station, attracted his attention at once, for, when 
he was there, there was not a tree in sight in any direction from the 
station platform. He first had a telegraph office in a box car set to 
one side of the track and later in the summer when the carpenters 
had part of the station built, moved into the same. He had a cot in 
the office which he and his pet antelope used to dispute possession of. 

I believe I remember Mr. Swigert but do not seem to place Mr. 
Herbert, mentioned in Mr. Versaw’s letter and also your own. I, no 
doubt, can remind them of somethings that they probably have for- 
gotten; for example, if I remember correctly one of the five Doty 
brothers owned a bull dog and a cook in the tent restaurant had a 
great big black dog of some kind and they got in a fight between 
Moriarity’s place and Doc. Middleton’s saloon, and when the cook 
kicked Doty’s dog it started a fight and they finally decided to settle 
it in a ring drawn in the dust in the middle of the road. The whole 
town congregated, while the writer was in the front row to watth the 
fight. Doc. Middleton knew that there was bad blood in the bunch 
and he felt that if they got fighting that some one might get killed, 
and suggested that the first man who struck a blow would get shot; 
at least, that is what they told me he said, and when I saw the guns 
come out, being about two blocks from the station, it only took me 
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about one and three quarter seconds to get over and inside the office. 

Another occasion was up near the water tank. There was a 
saloon and gambling house alongside, and one old rounder whose 
name I have forgotten and who could’ only step four or five inches 
at one time for the reason that he had been shot through his hips, 
took a small pocket revolver away from a “green-horn” and placed it 
over the muzzle of his Colt’s and fired. I can still see the barrel of 
the revolver fly in the air higher than the water tank. 

There was also another character there at the time and no one 
west of the Missouri River ever knew what his name was, but was 
known in Gordon as “Scrub Peeler.” A drunken cowboy took a shot 
at him at a distance of about two feet across his saloon counter and 
broke one of the largest mirrors at that time in Gordon, about 14x3 
feet, in dimensions, and as the fellow ran out the door and started to 
run across towards Doc Middleton’s thinking that the people would 
give him protection, did not think that Scrub would shoot, and got his 
left leg shot off above the ankle. He pleaded so for his life that Scrub 
shot the revolver in the air instead of firing at his head and then went 
over and had several drinks. Gee, such stuff as that was to drink! 
Two glasses and it would make a jack rabbit spit in a coyote’s face. 

If Swigert is the man I think he is, he would also remember Blood, 
the three shell man. Of course, I was just a kid and it seemed smart 
thing for me to pick up shells for this shark and have him give me 
$5.00 for myself for the reason that some sucker from Omaha would 
give him $20.00 on the next round and lose his money. 

If it would not be too much trouble for you I would be pleased 
to have you send me the papers mentioned in your letter. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) GEO. H. GARRISON. 





CRAZY HORSE 


Rev. E. C. Newland 
Chadron, Nebraska 


The paleface called him an outlaw Sioux, 
Judging him by the little they knew 

Of an Indian’s sense of right and wrong, 

‘Or the injustice his people had suffered so long. 


They brought him in to Robinson’s Fort, 

And there they slew him, without trial by court, 
By a bayonet’s thrust, he was turned to dust. 
Had the Great White Father betrayed his trust? 
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Not by order or plan of the government, 
But through the fear and folly of soldiers sent 
To be the escort of a Chieftian great 

Whose starving tribe, with high death rate, 
Were dreaming of chase and buffalo 

And wondering why rations came so slow. 


O Red-man, how could you understand 

The white man’s lust and his greed for land? 
How could you know the destiny 

Of a race which hinders prosperity? 


You who were schooled in the love of nature 
What meaning to you had a white man’s culture? 
Owner and Monarch of all you surveyed 

What knew you of the laws man made? 


Then his father came, and his mother too, 
And dragged him away on a travois new; 
And there followed a long sad Indian lament 
Wherever the news of his death was sent. 


They buried him (no one knows where), 

But the soft winds knew and they had a care; 
They sang a requiem soft and sad, 

Nor cared that the white man called him bad. 


It was not the Great Spirit that taught him to hate, 
We know this now, when it is too late 

To teach him the better law of love; 

The law of his Great Spirit and our Father above. 


Peace to your ashes brave Crazy Horse, 

May there’ be no more battle, and no more remorse. 
When we all reach your Happy Hunting Ground, 
May new understanding and real peace abound. 
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STATE POEM 


North Loup, Nebr., Nov. 13. 
To the Editor:— 

In the early days when the proper pronunciation of the newly 
coined work “Ak-Sar-Ben” was a moot question, an old and valued 
friend, W. W. Haskell, founder and then editor of the Ord Quiz, pen- 
ned the following lines, evidently placing the accent on the “Ben,” 
as was perfectly proper at the time. Altho the word has now taken 
its place with a different pronunciation, it is a matter of regret that 
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so excellent an effort as Mr. Haskell’s poem should, all these years 
been hidden when it so well deserves a wide cirulation and an honored 
place among the pioneer literature of the state and—if there be a 
Poet’s Corner in the library of the State Historical society—may we 
hope that a copy thereof will be thought worthy of careful and per- 


manent preservation? 


THE LAND OF AK-SAR-BEN 
W. W. Haskell 


“Where is the land of Ak-Sar-Ben? 
Is’t where the coyote makes his den? 
Is’t where the savage rides at will 
O’er trackless plain and treeless hill? 
Is’t where the buffalo and deer 

In countless multitudes appear? 

Is’t where the Platte for ages gone? 
Through savage wilderness flows on? 


Where is the land of Ak-Sar-Ben? 

Is’t where the echo-answering glen 

First hears the voice of peaceful man? 
Is’t where the long, slow caravan 

Plows through the “desert of the West”? 
Is’t where the pioneer found rest— 

The sacred spot, unhallowed save 

An upturned sod to mark his grave? 


Where is the land of Ak-Sar-Ben? 

Is’t where a dug-out now and then 
Looks strangely from the bleak hillside? 
Is’t where the antelope abide? 

Is’t where the awful prairie fire 

Lights up the night with visage dire 
And, demon-swept before the wind, 
Leaves but a blackened land behind? 


Where is the land of Ak-Sar-Ben? 

Is’t where the bravest sons of men 
Upon the desert wilds intrude; 

Abide in Nature’s solitude 

And battle with unnumbered foes 

Till deserts blossom as the rose? 

Is’t where the prairie, brown and sere, 
Yield slowly to the pioneer? 


Where is the land of Ak-Sar-Ben? 
’Tis where the hill-top, vale and fen, 
Reward with rich and ready fee 

The touch of human industry. 

‘Tis where ten thousand thrifty farms, 
In harmony with Nature’s charms, 
Bedeck the land where yesterday 

The wildest savagery held sway. 
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Now mighty cities’ pulses beat 

Where sounded once the savage feet. 
The iron steed gildes up the vale 

Where ran the bison’s furrowed trail! 

As fleeting years pass, one by one, 

I find no place beneath the sun 

Where men may lift their heads like men 
As in this land of Ak-Sar-Ben!” 


It is worthy of note that the then raw prairie townsite pioneered 
by the author of the poem and other members of his gifted family, 
is now covered over with more than a thousand homes. 


EVANS WILLSON BLACK. 
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OLD “OMAHA RANCH” ON OREGON TRAIL—1852-53 


Maxwell, Nebr., July 10, 1933. 
Nebraska Historical Society, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
In the last issue of the Nebraska History Magazine, on page 56, 
Mr. Greenland states that there were no ranches west of Paxton 
earlier than 1874. Two years ago Mr. Joe Holm of Yaunt, Missouri, 
came to me trying to locate the old “Omaha Ranch,” which he stated 
two of his uncles owned, in 1852 and 1853. One of the uncles died in 
Missouri the preceding fall at the age of 93. Before he died he gave 
the nephew the location as he remembered it. Sixty-five miles west 
of the junction of the North and South Platte rivers thirty-five miles 
east of the old California Crossing and about 150 yards south of the 
banks of the South Platte river. The uncles went by the name of 
Mullins, and their associates were Scar Face Charlie and Three Fing- 
ered Jack. Had a sod block house walls four feet thick. Two large 
barrels of whisky and a lot of cattle, also a cross dog. An Indian 
used to ride on a bull close by and call to them, and they would tie 
up the dog, and he would come over. One day he told them the Ind- 
ians were going to run off the cattle and kill them. Two days later 
they missed the cattle. The uncle that died in Missouri crossed the 
river north to look for them, and when about five miles north of the 
river a band of Indians took after him and he headed his horse for 
the river and swam the horse across the river, and his brother told 
him he had better go to Denver and he would come with a wagon 
train which would be along the next day. The one uncle went on to 
Denver and waited for the wagon train, but they told him when they 
came along the Indians had killed his brother and the dog and set fire 
to the house which covered with cedar poles, and that they had buried 
the brother in a shallow grave by the trail. The uncle never went 
back. From the old description, although Mr. Holm made two trips 
from Missouri to locate the spot, and I told him he would find it 
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three miles southwest of Ogallala. But he couldn’t locate it. I with 
two other men went up there and located it immediately. In digging 
into the river we found three floors one under the other, showing 
that three buildings had been erected at different times. We also 
dug up ox shoes, deer feet, and a lot of other things. However, we 
only made a short examination, and I would like to finish the work. 
On inquiry I found that a man that had leased the place had plowed 
up the skeleton of a man that had been buried very shallow. 
Yours truly, 
C., A. MOORE 

This is the only spot between North Platte and Julesburg that 

completely fills the description. I easily located the Old California 


Crossing. 
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STOCKVILLE 
By Wm. H. Hotze, Lincoln 

Out of the Republician valley and up over the rolling stretch to 
the north, a rutted trail has given place to graded road. Passing over 
the divide it leads in more rapid descent between the jagged arms of 
twisting canyons. A sharp turn and steep decline plunges into the 
main street of an old town. 

In the valley near where the Medicine flows, a group of weath- 
ered houses huddled against a hill, Stockville lies dreaming, of the 
past. The same trees fringe the stream, the same stores line one side 
of the street, the same houses back of the stores, the same little church 
and the same square frame court-house across the way. Some of the 
same people in the stores and houses on the slope above. Even 
Ambrose Shelley, old civil war veteran and original trapper settler 
of 1869, was there till he passed away in July, 1931. His log cabin 
still stands intact. About the same number of people, less than two 
hundred; everything just as it was ten, twenty, sixty years ago. 

Staked out by W. L. McClary and settled in 1871, Stockville was 
already there when the county was organized by H. C. Clifford, the 
‘squaw man,’ and a group of fifteen other citizens, January 5, 1872. 
It was there when congress authorized a federal road, May 14, 1872, 
from Cottonwood Springs, passing south thro Stockville to the mouth 
of the Red Willow where two companies of troops were stationed for 
the summer. It was there when the ‘,ost road’ was established by 
congressional act June 10th, extending from North Platte thro Stock- 
ville to Hayes Center, Kansas. It was there when the historic buffalo 
hunt took place between the Upper Medicine and the Red Willow 
in January, 1872, conducted by Col. Wm. F. Cody, our own ‘Buffalo 
Bill,’ in honor of Grand Duke Alexis. The Grand Duke came from 
Russia for the occasion. The Great Chief, Spotted Tail, and one hun- 
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dred of his Sioux braves took part by invitation, while Ambrose 
Shelley and other local citizens participated. All assembled for camp 
at the close of a successful day’s hunt. Breaking a bottle of cham- 
pagne over a wagon wheel, the Great Scout said; “I name this Camp 
Alexis.” To Stockville goes the honor of being the first pioneer town 
in southwestern Nebraska. 

Stockville is there today, the same roads leading in north and 
south. The same distance from the railroad, twenty miles south, as 
in 1881, when the Burlington main line pushed thro to Denver. The 
same distance from the railroad twelve miles north as in 1886, when 
the Burlington ‘high line’ passed by. She dreams of the hostile Ind- 
ian days, the old ox team days, the ‘hey day’ cattle days when she 
was the center of the ‘range,’ an open fan shaped range, spreading 
north, east and west. 

There was more ‘hustle’ then when the tramp of hoof, the swish 
of lariat, and the clang of spur, the bark and zing of the ‘six’ was 
music to her ear. Large orders came for ‘grub’ and goods to stake 
the outfits thro. Real money passed and liquor flowed the crowded 
bar. Sometimes a roisterous band would ride thro main street shoot- 
ing right and left. A harmless diversion, as everybody ‘ducked’ at 
sound of first shot. Some signs were marred and a few windows 
broken at most. Nobody was killed, kidnapped or robbed. No shows 
or ‘movies’ then, so they put on a realistic thriller for the public 
benefit. Never anything like what happened at Ogalalla when factions 
of rival ranches in the Platte region met one morning to shoot it out, 
and eight cowboys were laid out side by side on the depot platform 
by citizens, rolled up in their ‘slickers’ and buried with their boots on. 

The town itself is much the same, but times and things have 
changed. The Indian, the buffalo, the beaver, the trapper, the hunter, 
the cowboy, the range cattle, the saloon have come and gone. Even 
the printing press is gone from the office of the old Fronier County 
Faber, and the one bank has closed its doors. But every building is 
there just as it was, excepting a little more weathered and scarred, 
the old pioneers a little more withered and gray. The county seat 
is there and Stockville clings to it with ever tightening grip against 
every attempt of rival town to tear it away. To the east and south 
four miles, one sentinel stands, the Dauchy Ranch, the last unyielding 
outpost. Dauchy’s Ranch alone remains of all that dotted the range 
north to the Platte and the sand hills, and west to sunset. But a 
remnant of its former self when teeming herds roamed ‘free range’ 
till spring or autumn roundup brought them in for count and mark of 
‘searing iron.’ Some to be driven to the nearest shipping point and 
prodded on board for eastern market. Now, restraining fences guard 
the shrunken herd, with little need of cow-man’s help. Where more 
than forty were employed, but three or four attend. A dull drab life 
compared with what it was. The country around has changed. Tilled 
fields instead of buffalo-grass. Along the road move loads of grain 
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instead of droves of cattle. Stockville and her rugged canyons alone 
remain unchanged. 

Her sons, grown to manhood, have scattered far to east and west. 
Ruggedly she reared them, gladly she sent them forth inured to the 
harder tasks of life, imbued with the spirit to win. More of her sons 
have made their way thro university and college than have gone from 
any other place of size in all the west. Two Arnolds, three Cheynes, 
three Halls, three Wards, three Williams; Lindgren, Simons, Van 
Pelt, Woodring and many others. As every community has a charact 
er determined by the class of individuals who compose it, so Stock- 
ville has a distinctive character all her own and has stamped it upon 
her people. 

Hidden in her canyon fortress, untouched by the modern machine 
age, Stockville pursues her tranquil way. No rushing train intrudes 
nor shrieking whistle penetrates. The telephone has reached in. The 
auto plunging down, has found her quiet nook. The droning plane 
has spied her nest, but, primitive and picturesque, she rests beside the 
narrow stream. As the eagle clings to her secluded nest, so Stock- 
ville clings to her retreat near the cool gurgling springs of the Medi- 
cine. Here she retreats as the Toltecs of the open plain retreated to 
this canyon fastness before the conquering Indians, holding till forced 
to take refuge in mountain strongholds. Tradition says that here the 
Red Man came to quench his thirst and let the mineral waters purge 
his frame of ills. He lingered here for many moons till cured, and 
spread the news among the tribes. 

Her canyons, too, hold a secret. Scored deep in their gaping 
sides is a record of the pre-historic past. Fossil remains cropping 
out may prove the locality to be the home of primitive man. Anthro- 
pologists have marked it as one of the places where a secret of the 
ages may be disclosed. Explorations elsewhere failing to yield results, 
some day they may turn to delve in Stockville’s canyons for the answ- 
er to the long drawn quest. 





A STORY OF DR. MESERVE AND 
EARLY GAGE COUNTY SETTLEMENT 


By W. N. Meserve, Grays River, Washington 


Historical Society, Lincoln, Nebraska: 

With my parents, and family, I came to Nebraska 61 years ago. 
Came through Lincoln in a prairie schooner about the 9th of Nov- 
ember. Traveled south on an old road said to have been used to 
freight lime rock up from Blue Springs to build the several state 
buildings. We camped during a storm, the night of November 11th, 
where the town of Cortland later on was built. A real blizzard dev- 
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eloped during the night, blew down our tent, and made it necessary 
to pack up and follow the road south, which we did, and some time 
in the early morning came to the homestead of John Wardlow. They 
took us in and gave us so warm a welcome that father decided to 
winter there and find a homestead. We moved into a cabin down in 
the Indian Creek bottom. Found a homestead and moved on it in 
early spring. 

Our home was NW% Sec. 22 Tp 7 N., and I forget the range, 
but we were on the main road between Lincoln and Beatrice. Lived 
there until 1884, when we came to Oregon. Father, Dr. J. W. 
Meserve, was a physician, and practiced all over the district. When a 
boy I collected for him as far north as within 8 miles of Lincoln. We 
lived through the great grasshopper plagues of 1873 and 1874, when 
every living thing save grass, sugar cane, and one other thing was 
left. I forget what that other thing was. They peeled willow hedge 
rows so clean of bark that you would believe a basketmaker had 
done it. 

I was 4 years old when we came to Nebraska, and herded cattle 
from the time I was 5 until 14. There are a number of things I 
recall that doubtless are forgotten. A band of elk passed through our 
land during the summer of 1871, I should say perhaps 8 to 12. I 
thought they all had horns, but later on I found it was not possible. 
They were on a fast trot going north. The old California Trail run- 
ning up from the Missouri River in a northwestward direction to- 
wards Grand Island passed through Secs. 22 and 21. Would pass 
through the SW part of Sec. 22 and showed up in a ravine about in 
the middle of Sec. 21. ‘The draw was rather steep on the west side, 
and the wagon wheels made a ditch which the waters cut down so 
deep that I used to ride into it to get out of the cold fall or spring 
winds. The road was obliterated, or very dim, everywhere save this 
one place, which was about 150 feet in length. I never heard it men- 
tioned by any person, but since I grew up and had more experience 
I decided it was the California road. There can be no doubt of it. 


I saw many herds of Texas cattle driven through our part of the 
state. They usually had about 5,000 cattle, 30 to 40 men and, anyway, 
50 ponies. They were a wild lot of men. We had 10 acres of corn 
growing down in ‘Indian Creek bottom, and during a snow storm in 
late fall of 1871 one of these Texas herds passed through the field 
and cleaned it up. They gave father a black and a tan colored heifer 
(1 black and one tan). They caused me more grief than any one 
thing I experienced as a cow boy. I believe the last herd passed 
through in late fall of 1873, and was broken up by the settlers. Six 
large yellow-steers with horns so long they were comical came to our 
herd and were so poor they could not run. One of them made a 
charge on a pony my brother was riding and was so weak that it put 
its head against the pony’s breast and stood there and glared with its 
vicious eyes. They all left our herd and were not seen again. 
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The buffalo herds were found as close as 75 miles west of us in 
the first years. I have read much about the Indians jerking buffalo 
meat, but all I saw carried it in whole quarters. Smoked and dried. 
When they camped they would unload it down on the grass and it 
looked very dirty. 

The first years we had no roads as a rule. Father would be 
called to go, maybe as far west as Wilber, or, anyway miles away. 
He would ride across the prairies, and always seemed to come home 
in the night. We put up a tall pole and hung a lantern on it covered 
with red flannel. Father would keep his course the best he could and 
look for the red light. He was kept going almost night and day. 

You may have known of Frank Holt, who lived down on Indian 
Creek on a very large farm. He was a young fellow who left college 
at 16 and enlisted in the war. When a young fellow an uncle financed 
him in the farm venture. He was one of father’s patients, and what 
a lot of fun we used to have when he got a tooth ache. He would 
have to have chloroform, and while going under would sing and mak« 
a great show. I understood he failed later on and was made clerk 
of court. 

We built up a very large farm, 800 acres. Was headquarters for 
many city visitors who liked to drive out and eat fried chicken. I 
remember Senator Paddock and family who lived in Beatrice. L. W. 
Colby and wife were our friends. I could almost write a book about 
the early history of Colby and others I remember. 

I have had this letter in mind for years, because we have a tin 
type picture of old Father Gage, after whom Gage County was named. 
He used to, when about 75 or 80 years old, run a peddle-wagon. 
Always made it convenient to make the Meserve farm to stay over 
Sunday, and preached at our schoolhouse on Sundays. He was tall, 
slim and old looking. Had a long slim face. Now if you would like 
a photo of the father of Gage county I will send you one. Of course 
I was a little boy and believed he was just what he said he was, and 
believe it now. Write me what you may know of Father Gage. My 
sister has the old family album, and the picture. I have written her 
to send it to me. I have not seen it in 30 years, but know she has it, 
and will never be mistaken in the right tin type. 

I saw Gage county when it was as black as night, and not a 
house in sight. The time was early April, 1871. The Indians had 
just burned over the prairie. In a few days all was changed. Green, 
and so many wild flowers. The buffalo grass grew in little round beds 
about 40 inches across, then there would be dry dirt in between. 
The rain all fell in June. I saw 10 inches fall in a water pail in an 
hour. The water table was from 125 to 200 feet below the surface. 
Hot winds, grasshoppers and chinch bugs drove more than half of the 
first settlers out. They left their lands and weeds grew up until the 
next crop of pioneers came out. Plowing the land caused water to 
soak down, and cHanged the climate. Rains fell more uniformly dur- 
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ing the summer. Wells could be dug half the depth and get water. 
Hot winds, grasshoppers, and chinch bugs gave up their fight, and 
by the time we left Nebraska was a leading corn state. All done in 
about 13 years. 

It has been 48 years since I left Nebraska. Always expected to 
make a visit back, but every day was taken up. Years passed, and 
here I am. I followed land surveying ten years. Then built logging 
railroads, logged, and finally setled down here as a country merchant 
Would like to see Nebraska again, and will try to do it. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) W. N. MESERVE. 





——) 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM M. MADDOX 


By Grace Maddox 





St. Petersburg, Florida, 
December 15, 1932. 
To Arbor Lodge, Nebraska City:- 

I am having sent to the Historical Society an old historical relic, 
a cavalry sword owned and used during the Civil war by my father, 
the late Wilson M. Maddox of Falls City, Richardson Co., who was 
honored and proclaimed by the Nebraska Legislature the first bona 
fide white settler of the state of Nebraska. This same legislature 
had made for him a sterling silver pin in the shape of a spade. The 
spade emblem is properly a souvenir of and a reminder of the early 
pioneer diggers and builders who dug deep into the primitive to lay 
the splendid foundation of the present mighty commonwealth, the 
glorious state of Nebraska. Another reason why the spade was chosen 
for the emblem of this souvenir might be due to an old joke about 
my father digging the Nemaha, started by Ed Howe, founder and 
owner of Atchison Globe, years and years ago, before Mr. Howe or 
his paper had attained their present national reputation. (I could 
give you this little story should you care for it) 

It was in 1853 that my father first came into Nebraska from a 
little town in lowa—Pella, I think it was, but am not quite sure. Of 
course the territory was not open for settlement then but my father 
remained several months during which time he selected and staked 
out a claim close to the settlement which later became the village of 
Nebraska City, Otoe Co. 

When the territory was opened in 1854 my father filed on this 
claim, the first claim filed in the territory, and it is due to this fact 
that the state legislature voted him the first bona fide white settler 


of Nebraska. 
I have been informed that his claim or a part of it is now a part 
of Nebraska City. I was told that Thorp’s Park was a part of it but I 
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never investigated and am not sure. Old records of course show the 
filing of the claim and that is sufficient. 

Just a little in retrospection about my father and his early experi- 
ences in Otoe county. 

To begin with; Wilson M. Maddox was born near Hillsboro, 
Highland County, Ohio, August 5, 1825, the son of Michars Maddox 
and his second wife Frances, and at an early age migrated to Indiana 
with his parents, where he grew to manhood, living most of the time 
in Blackford county. He married young and took his wife to lowa 
to make a new home. 

But he came of pioneer ancestry, the pioneer instinct was strong 
within him, and he made several trips into Nebraska Territory. The 
first of them was in search some Indians who were committing de- 
predations against white settlers—stealing stock and supplies princi- 
pally In this way he was thrown much with the Indians, made 
friends of them and many of the old chiefs used to visit him later in 
Falls City 

Nebraska won the heart of Mr. Maddox and there he filed his 
claim and brought his family to live. He first wife died at Nebraska 
City soon after they settled there, leaving two children 

In the spring of 1855 my father made a trip down into Richardson 
county. There he met Miss Margaret A. Miller, daughter of John C 
Miller, first probate judge of Richardson county and his wife, Eliza- 
beth Baughman Campbell Miller 

The Millers were Kentuckians and Margaret Miller was born 
on the old Miller homestead near Barbersville, Knox County, Ky., 
February 4, 1835. My father married Margaret Miller, my mother, 
October 4, 1855, at old Archer, the first county seat of Richardson 
Co. They were the first couple married in that county. Ministers 
of the gospel were not numerous in that new country, so my father 
took with him from Nebraska City old Father Gage, a Methodist 
circuit rider, who performed the marriage ceremony. Major Pearman 
(or Pieman), one of the oldest residents of Nebraska City, accom- 
panied my father as his best man, while the late J. Sterling Morton 
and the late Senator Hayward were arranging for a reception and 
dance for the newlyweds in Nebraska City the day following the 
wedding. But the bridal party did not arrive on time. A terrific 
October snow storm made travel over new trails impossible for three 
days. But from all accounts the big party delayed three days was a 
very grand affair for a pioneer town. 

My father and mother returned to Richardson County early in 
1856, living first near Archer, later at Falls City, where they made 
their home the rest of their lives, my father passing on January 24, 
1903, my mother January 10, 1918. 

My father volunteered for service for the Civil War in the Union 
Army. He joined the Missouri cavalry, I think Co. E, 9th Missouri 
Cavalry, but that data is not just at hand (the cav. reg.) and I could 
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be mistaken, in the regiment. He was made captain and before he 
was discharged for serious injuries two years later he had been com- 
missioned a major, but he never claimed the title. While recover- 
ing from his injuries he was requested by his former colonel to 
organize his own company of about twenty men to go into Missouri 
and clear up bands of rebel bushwhackers. He was to work under 
orders from Union officers. He spent most of the next two years 
scouting and fighting bushwhackers and many were his thrilling 
experiences and narrow escapes. They alone would make quite 
a story, to say nothing of his Indian experiences. 

Referring again to the days at Nebraska City. It was my father 
who made the first trail made by a white man between Nebraska City 
and Red Cloud, Nebraska, and old Chief Red Cloud was my father’s 
friend. Also, in one of the old House Journals of the Territorial 
Legislature, there is written in the margin the story of a foot race 
run between my father and an Indian, thought to be the fastest 
Indian runner in the country. My father, then around 29 years old, 
won the race. 

This steel scabbard sword I 4m having sent you was given me 
by my father years before he passed out. I stored it before I came 
to Florida nine years ago and it may not be in the best of condition. 
I had hoped to have a place here where I could have it and other 
cherished relics with me. It does not seem that that is to be possible. 
So it seems best and it is my wish (and I believe my father would 
wish it) that this old relic of his go back to the state he loved and 
served so well when he was young and when a young territory and 
state needed strong and fearless men, such as my father surely was. 
I am glad to give it to a collection organized in honor of and located 
upon the estate of one of his oldest friends in that state, J. Sterling 
Morton. The gift may seem trivial compared with many noteworthy 
gifts Arbor Lodge has arleady received. But its services to our 
country were not trivial, nor were the services of Wilson M. Maddox 
to territory and state trivial, altho he never cared for public life. 
He cared not one whit for public office or politics, but when he was 
needed he would assume those responsibilities and give his services 
faithfully, glad to return to his own fireside when such necessity 
was over. 

I also have very fine pictures of my father and mother about 
20x22, well framed, but not conspicuous. Should you care for them 
I could send them. 

Because of the gift to me by my father of this sword nobody else 
has any claim upon it and should it be necessary to sign any papers, 
relinquishments or anything of the sort, I will be glad to sign them. 
But please send them soon as I may leave St. Petersburg shortly. 

Mrs. W. R. Holt, 2008 Lawe St., Falls City, Nebraska will send 
you the sword. I have written her and told her to send it at once 
as I was writing you concerning the matter. The pictures are here 
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and I will send them should you wish them. This picture shows the 
spade pin referred to. 

Please do not make any publicity over this little matter. Like 
my father, I detest publicity. Eleven years in newspaper work 
several years ago only increased that dislike. 

Pardon this lengthy and often disconnected letter. I really am 
writing under pressure today. But if this matter interests you I 
could write and have typed an interesting story should you wish it. 
Kindly let me know soon if you do. 

Nebraska is my native state and I love it. I was born in Falls 
City, which was my home town until I came here nine years ago. 
I truly love Florida. It’s wonderful 

Very Sincerely, 
Star Hotel (Miss) Grace MADDOX 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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WOODEN COGWHEELS 
Part of 
HORSE POWER GRIST MILLS ERECTED AT 
FORT CALHOUN, NEBRASKA ABOUT 1872 


By Claus Rohwer 
(One of the most striking new exhibits in the Historical Museum 
at the State Capitol bears the signs above. Story of the wheel 
is here given by Hon. Henry Rohwer.) 


The maker of this wheel, Claus Rohwer, entered the United 
States in the month of September, 1868, coming direct from Germany 
to Fort Calhoun, Nebraska During the month of March, 1869, he 
moved his family to the farm. He bought 200 acres four miles west 
of Fort Calhoun. 

His profession was miller and millright and in the early seventies 
he built a horsepower mill (Rossmuehle in the German language) with 
two setts of Rhenish burrs. Burrs and mill machinery were sent 
for to Germany. 

This wheel on exhibition was made entirely by hand, of logs 
felled in the timber on the farm, the material being sawed in the 
rough about one year previous to the time the wheel was built, as 
the wood had to be seasoned before it could be fitted into the wheel 

This mill was operated in connection with the farm, mostly 
during the winter months, when farm work was not pressing. Usual- 
ly four horses furnished the power. The building was so arranged 
that the horses worked inside of the building, so as to make use oj 
the horsepower during stormy weather. Feed was ground for sur- 
rounding farmers and for consumption on the farm. 
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Toll charges were four cents per bushel, or one-seventh when toll 
was taken. Corn meal, rye and wheat, graham, buckwheat flour and 
buckwheat grits, barley grits and oatmeal were manufactured. 

Most of the output was shipped or hauled by wagon to Omaha 
wholesale grocery stores, while a portion was hauled to surrounding 
cities. The grain handled annually amounted to several thousand 
bushels. The frame part of the mill building was constructed of oak 
logs, felled in the timber, hewed with a broadax to 6x6 dimension, 
mortised together and held in place by wooden pins. The dimension 
of the building was 24 by 46 feet. During the years 1886 and 1887 
the horse power mill was changed into a watermill built on the creek 


which flows thru the farm. The watermill was operated until about 
1898 when the water become insufficient for mill use. 
The old mill was torn down in 1932. 
Presented to State Historical Society by Hon. Henry Rohwer, 


Fort Calhoun, Nebraska. 

















Rohwer Grist Mill Wheel, Fort Calhoun 
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AN ANCIENT VILLAGE OF THE GRAND PAWNEE 
By B. E. Bengtson, Hordville 

Eight and one half miles southwest of the site of the main 
village of the Grand Pawnee, in Polk County, Nebraska, lies the 
site of another Indian village, and, while the main village is at the 
western edge of Polk County the other is three miles west of the 
eastern boundary of Hamilton County. Both sites lie on the south 
side of the Platte River. The main village is one half mile east 
of the Clarks bridge on the Dexter farm 

One hundred years ago the course of the Platte River was far- 
ther south than it is now, and it is on this old river bank that these 
old sites are situated: In Rev. John Dunbar’s description of the Grand 
Village we have positive proof that the Clarks bridge village was 
occupied by these Indians at that time, and, because of the similarity 
of objects found in the smaller village we are reasonably certain that 
this also was once occupied by members of the Grand Pawnee. Be- 
cause this smaller village is but two miles from Hordville, I am going 
to call it the Hordville Village in refering to it. 

The Hordville Village has not been explored to any consider 
able extent, and, as it is on tilled land and under the public highway 
it is now more difficult to explore. Still some of the houses can 
even now be found by examining the edges of the ditches where the 
charred remains of house posts and poles are imbedded in the soil. 
Charcoal from the fire places and burnt clay can also be found. In 
examining the remains of the house poles and posts we notice that 
red cedar, willows, and possibly other kinds of trees had been used 
to shape and support the house walls. In one house, nearly two 
feet below the top soil we found charred hay, proving that grass also 
had been used in this structure. 

When we first saw the site of the Hordville Village fifty-five 
years ago, earthen rings with openings to the east, showed where 
each house had stood. Now there are no such rings and the houses 
may probably be more easily located by boring down in the most 
likely places with a post auger. 

Some time back E. E. Blackman, curator of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society’s Museum, was here and visited the site. As 
he did not have much time he did not find much. Since then I have 
visited the place several times. Other people have also done this 
and quite a number of articles have been found. Of these I have 
succeeded in gaining possession of the greater number. The most 
of them are broken, worn out, decayed or badly rusted, but enough 
remains so that one can reasonably guess as to what use they have 
been put. There, are several objects that the Indians had gotten 
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through barter with the whites. It is comparatively easy to visualize 
the trader coming to the village with his packs and bundles. Out oi 
their dome shaped houses the Indians came carrying the pelts that 
they had succeeded in getting among the islands of the nearby Platte: 
The warriors came in all their finery of shell and feathers. The 
squaws also came and crowded around them, and, while they perhaps 
were as “ugly and filthy” as some writers have described them, they 
were just as full of curiosity as the men 

Outside of the chief’s house stood the pole on top of which was 
fastened the sacred bundle which had been received, by the Pawnee, 
from Terewah, their god. Around this pole trader and Indians as- 
sembled, and, here the primitive civilization met the more advanced, 
eager to profit by its achievements: The trader opened his packs and 
laid out his goods and trinkets before the gaze of the Indians. That 
the goods were readily taken in exchange for pelts or food, the num- 
erous articles, of the white man’s handicraft, that have been found, in 
these ruined houses, stand as proof: The Indians traded for hoes, 
axes, knives, flint lock muskets, powder and lead, pipe tomahawks 
and steel arrow heads. If they could not procure the finished arrow- 
heads and spear-points, of steel, they traded pelts for planter’s hoes 
cut these into pieces and made spear-points and arrow-heads out of 
the thin portions, of the blades: I have in my collection several such 
mutilated hoes; some have the entire blade cut away, others have a 


} 


small portion left and still others have nothing left but the middle 
rib which is attached to the hoe’s ey« his rib seems to I 


lave been 
too thick for either a spear’s head or an arrow-point. The only con- 
ceivable use to which such a remnant could have been put was to 
have used it as a war club 

If the Pawnee squaws were homely this did not prevent them 
from being vain: Parts of a metal looking glass frame and small bits 
of glass with quick silver still on them, that have been found in one 
of the houses, indicate that some dusky belle enjoyed looking at the 
reflection of her features in one of these little articles of vanity. The 
half of a pearl, many small sky-blue beads and many larger dark-blue 
beads of glass and several long beads of clay-pipe-stem, bone and 
clam shell have also served to decorate the throats and necks of these 
dusky maids of the prairies \ charm that seems to be the petrified 
head of a small sturgeon or some other ganoid fish was secured out 
of the soil in one of the houses. A quartz charm that probably re- 
presents a buffalo head was picked up. The eyes of this small head 
are represented by bore holes which may have been filled with some 
colored substance to heighten the effect and make the trinket more 
realistic. The other end has a hole through it for the string or sinew 
on which it had been suspended. That these Belles of the Platte 
wished to be sure, that, at least, some of their jewelry should be seen, 
is evidenced by the fact that a small sleigh-bell has been found on 
the village site. «The hole for the string, on which this had been 
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suspended, shows much wear: Such an ornament could be heard as 
well as seen. 

But the squaws probably did not have much time for primping or 
ornamentation: Among the useful articles found in the Hordville 
Village are several axes for felling trees and for cutting their trunks 
into the right lengths for house posts. A wedge that has been used 
in splitting logs and a few short pieces of musket barrels, that prob- 
ably had been used in weaving, were found. 

That the Indian women were in the tanning business, the num- 
erous scrapers, both of flint and other stone, that have been found, 
are conclusive evidence; that they were in the milling business, the 
two handed pestle and the section of a metate, that I have, are proof; 
that they were farmers, in a primitive way, the hoes, that have been 
discovered, prove. This was also shown by the burnt kernels of 
corn dug up in the fire place, nearly two feet below the surface oi 
the ground, in one of the houses; that they made pottery, the pre- 
sence of potter’s clay, the abundance of clam shells and the numerous 
fragments, of pottery discovered, attest. Crushed or powderea clam 
shells were mixed with the clay out of which they made their pottery: 
Fragments of pottery, that have been found, glitter with numerous 
particles of this material. It is said that this is the Indian method of 
tempering the clay. That they used some of these pots, in cooking, 
we believe, because pieces have been found that had been burnt 
until they were hard and glazed. Some of the pottery had been 
painted red inside and decorated with lines and dots on the oustide. 
This is proven by some of fragments, thus decorated, that have been 
picked up. The squaws also had cast iron kettles for cooking pur- 
poses: A shard from one of these was found in one of the houses. 
Occasionally a squaw would own a “butcher knife,” if not, a flint 
knife, or a fragment of that material, would have to serve instead. A 
good arrow head was sometimes used, instead of a knife to cut with. 
All of these articles have been found in the Hordville Village. So 
far, no pails for dipping water from the river have been found, yet, 
the battered pieces of sheet brass, or bronze, and copper plated sheet 
iron, discovered in the houses, may have been parts of just such ves- 
sels. Otherwise, the squaws, no doubt, used the earthenware jars, 
that they knew so well how to manufacture, in carrying water from 
the Platte. They must have had steel needles of various sizes or they 
could not have drilled the fine long clam shell beads that are acca- 
sionally hit upon: The fine beadwork, made with little sky-blue beads, 
that has been found, would be impossible without steel needles. A 
Pawnee war club, found by Will Campbell, a few years ago, has these 
beads fastened to the handle. The beads are attached with fibers of 
sinew and they are found to be securely fast after the lapse of prob- 
ably a hundred years. The Indian women must have had, at least, a 
little of the white man’s chinaware: Small fragments of white and blue 
and white and brown glazed ware have been found: A disc of the 
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white and brown ware, about the size of a penny, is in my collection. 
It probably is a lucky piece.” 

Very few implements of the chase or war have been found in the 
Hordville Village. Some, however, have been discovered: Last year 
a couple of school boys found an arrow-head of flint that was entire, 
also one of steel that had not rusted away. In my collection I have no- 
thing but parts of rusted steel points and broken arrow-heads of 
flint. The most nearly perfect flint point that I have is a war point 
and that has the point broken off. I have several small fragments of 
flint that evidently had been used as skinning knives and several that 
seemed to have served as awls for perforating animal skins out of 
which clothing was made. I have three flint knives of which one is 
an excellent specimen. These all have, from time to time, come from 
the Hordville Village. One agate flake has one side of an arrow- 
head chipped out on it. Why this was not completed is a puzzle to 
me, as it shows excellent workmanship. Here is one small triangular 
file that probably had been used to file iron spear-heads, or arrow- 
heads, into shape and to sharpen them with after they had been 
shaped. Several pieces of iron had been marked off for arrow-heads, 
but never cut out. One hoe handle, or axe handle smoothener of 
gray sandstone has been found, as has also a tomahawk and spear- 
handle smoother. A couple of arrow straighteners have also been 
picked up on the oid village site. The last three articles are of 
dark-brown sandstone. Fragments of three stone pipes, are also in 
the collection proving that the Indians smoked. The steel blade 
of a pipe tomahawk is also among the articles discovered. A Spanish 
3attle Axe, taken from the village sitt, proves that these Indians 
had been in touch with the Spaniards at some time in the past 

The Indians that once occupied this site seemed to have emerged 
out of the paleolithic age with a surprising suddenness, scarcely 
touching the neolithic, and dropping into the lap of the metal age 
almost at once, the white traders, no doubt, being the most compel- 
ling cause. Nevertheless, it seems as if some of the Indians were 
still in the paleolithic and neolithic ages, as no metal, or very little 
of it, has been found in a number of the houses. Among the paleo- 
liths found are: A broken sandstone axe with a very rough cutting 
edge; two “turtle backs” and a generous number of stones that may 
have been used as scrapers; a stone hammer and a number of stone 
discs, the use of which I do not know The neoliths found, so far, 
are: One Pawnee War Club, of fair size, now in the possession of 
Will Campbell and about half of a larger club that I have in my col- 
lection. Both of these clubs have been ground to a smooth surface 

It seems a little peculiar that two villages of related Indians 
should be located thus apart, but there were, no doubt, hatreds and 
dislikes in the breasts of the savages in those days, as there is now 
in the breasts of the whites. This probably may be indicated by the 
way their graves have been strug out on the bluffs back of the 
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villages: They would not even be buried together. There are two 
places where many graves are found and between them are solitary 
graves or only a few of them on the bluffs. The presence of the 
Hordville Village of the Grand Pawnee may be explained by this 
sentence uttered by E. E. Blackman: “They did not like the chief.” 


4) 
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ANNUAL HISTORICAL MEETINGS 





October 6-7, 1933, marks a new era in the annals of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society annual meeting date. The change from the 
old date in January was made after several years study of the situa- 
tion. The January calendar is crowded with meetings. October wea- 
ther is preferable to January. Hence the new historical year—Oct- 
ber to October—marks the fifty-sixth annual meeting of the State 
Historical Society and the tenth of its co-operating society—The 
Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska. 

The weather and attendance were fine. High features of the pro- 
gram were the address of Supt. Henry Roe Cloud, meeting of the Ind- 
ian Site Explorers, the awarding of prizes for Nebraska biographies, 
the presentation of gifts to the Society. 

Senator James S. Rodman, of Omaha, was inducted as member of 
the historical board, to fill the vacancy made by the death of Senator 
John W. Robbins, of Omaha. The officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year. Their names and those of the present Historical Socie- 
ty Board, appear on the cover page of this magazine. 

The July-September Magazine 

The Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska conducted in 1933 
its third literary contest, the subject was “The Biography of a Ne- 
braska Pioneer,” 46 MSS were received coming from all parts of the 
State. By conditions of the contest these MSS became the property 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 

The winning biographies will be published in the next issue of 
the Nebraska History Magazine. 

A list of the titles of the other 43 MSS will be given. 

The subject and the rules for the 1934 contest will be announced. 





HISTORICAL NOTES 


A letter from Mary Donavan Johnson, at whose father’s house, the 
Capitol site was located in 1867, says that she is now eighty-six years 
of age and cannot walk. It is hard for her to write. She does not 
expect to see Lincoln again, but recalls the early pioneer days as one 
of her greatest pleasures of memory and encloses her membership 
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dues to the State Historical Society. Her address is 4506 Alumni 
Avenue, Highland Park, Los Angeles, California. 


An interesting letter from Secretary Joe A. Hays, Secretary of 
the Merrick County Historical Society, contains continuing member- 
ship in the State Historical Society and interesting budget of news 
from which the following is taken: 

“In connection with our old Settlers Association we organized 
August 17, 1932, Merrick County Historical Society adopting a 
constitution conforming to your suggestion. Mrs. O. T. Bishop 
was elected President, Miss Nettie Jewell, Treasurer, and Joe 
A. Hays, Secretary. 

“Five Founder members—Dr. Fred Fouts, Mrs. O. T. Bishop, 
Miss Nettie Jewell, Mrs. John Wilhoft and Joe A. Hays financed 
the organization by donating ten dollars each. All other mem- 
bers joined without cost. 

“Our President is the daughter of the first homesteader in 
Merrick County (James Vieregg, 1859). I am enclosing her photo- 
graph for your magazine, together with my own. We intend to 
affiliate with the State Society as soon as our funds permit. We 
have secured very appropriate permanent quarters in Centra! 
City Library building; have purchased show case and have a very 
substantial collection of relics which is constantly growing. Out 
annual meeting will be held in connection with Old Settlers 
Picnic in Central City, August 16, 1933, and we would appreciate 
some words from you, either in person or by letters.” 

Note by editor: 

No funds and no dues are required to affiliate with State Histor- 
ical Society. Each county historical has entire control of its own 
funds. The State Society is aided by the volunteer services of the 


local societies. 


Union, Nebr., July 28, 1933 

In the Plattsmouth Journal, not long ago, was an article in regard 

to pioneer days. I have often heard my parents (Mr. and Mrs. John 
F. Buck) tell of those troublous times and the perils they endured. In 
this article they tell of the “Club” going to my grandfathers’ claim, 
or rather of the preparation made by my people for their reception. 
claim shanty” 


“ 


They did go there and ordered my relatives out of the 
and when they refused to go out, tore it down, then said “come on 
boys, we’ve not had enough fun, let’s hang Buck.”’ My sister, a fear- 
less girl of sixteen, defied them, saying “You will have to hang some 
Does first.” The Club tried in many ways to prevent my relatives 
from holding their preemptions, but did not succeed, and I still own 
Father’s preemption home built in 1857, a large frame house. The 
one built in 1855 was of logs and since torn down. The “Club,” or 
“Golden Circle”*as it was called, committed many acts, “In the name 
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of Law” that were just as much “outlaw” as those of the men they 
executed, but all have gone to their reward. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) M. A. (Mrs. J. D. ) CROSS. 





Bishop Whipple Indian Collection 
A letter from Alice Best Rogers, 1715 Morgan Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, calls atention to the Indian collection of 
Bishop Whipple. This collection has been appraised at $3,700 and 
is offered for sale to museums and other collectors of Indian material. 
It is a rare collection and will interest everybody who has known of 
the work of Bishop Whipple or of his collection. The editor of this 
magazine remembers Bishop Whipple as a boy, speaking upon the 
subject of Indians and their treatment in Minnesota. He died in 1901. 
The letter of Miss Rogers contains the following brief paragraph: 
“We have for disposal the Indian Collection of the late 
Bishop Whipple. Bishop Whipple came to Minnesota in 1859 
and during his entire life time made the Indian question of first 
importance. In his early days he practically lived with them, 
fought their battles in high and low places, even taking important 
questions and situations to at least three presidents, over the 
heads of official representatives and politicians. Through these 
associations the Indians learned to respect and trust him. He 
was called “Straight Tongue” “The White Father who never 
never lies.” Through gifts and contact with the Indians he came 
into possession of a large and rare Collection of articles of a 


wide variety.” 


Nebraska’s Outstanding Men 
A letter from B. H. Leonard of the Columbia University Press 
contains the following paragraph: 

“Dr. Ansley, editor of the Columbia University Press sug- 
gests that you might furnish us a list of several hundred of Ne- 
braska’s outstanding men. We are compiling an encyclopedia 
biography, giving the time and place of birth and time of death, 
occupation and chief activities in brief form with symbols stand- 
ing for the works in which biographies of length can be found. 
We should be pleased to have such a list for Nebraska, if you 
care to furnish same.” 


Memorial of Congressman Reavis 

David D. Reavis, of Falls City, sends the Historical Society a hand- 
some pamphlet memorial of his brother C. Frank Reavis. The pam- 
phlet includes some of the addresses made at the memorial services 
for the late Congressman Reavis. One of these addresses is by form- 
er Governor A. J. Weaver. It will rank among the very best pieces 
of literature in the Historical annals of Nebraska, for it carries the 
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expression of faithful friendship, from earliest boyhood, for Mr. 
Reavis, a condensation of the experience of the boys who were born 
in Nebraska when Nebraska was still young in all her relations. 


Rare Nebraska Territorial Currency 

From Horace Metcalf (born at Nebraska City, 1866), now living 
at 331 South Avenue 52, Los Angeles, the Historical Society has re- 
ceived the following letter and the original paper currency described 
therein: 

“Recently in looking over old papers of Julian Metcalf, my 
father, deceased 1916, Nebraska City banker 1857-1892, I found 
the following which passed as currency in early Nebraska Ter- 
ritory day:— 

McCann & Metcalf, Bankers, Nebraska City, Nebraska Ter- 
ritory one dollar bill No. 3 dated May 30, 1861. Redeemed. 

D. Whitinger, Nebraska City, Nebraska Territory, 50 cent 
bill. No date. Nebraska City News Print. 

Bueter & Co., Nebraska City, Nebraska Territory, 25 cent 
bill. Nebraska City News Print. 

(These last two payable in merchandise, but passed as 
change ( money), as did others herein mentioned, in those 
early territorial days, when change and small bills were ex- 
termely scarce.) 

Nemaha Valley Bank, Brownville, Nebraska. Bank bill 
No. 3831. $2.00 dated July 20, 1857. 

Western Exchange Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Omaha 
City, Nebraska. Bank bill No. 482. $3.00. Dated 1855. 

I am pleased to enclose the above five mentioned bills, as they 
may prove of interest to present day and future Nebraskans.” 
Of these pieces of early territorial currency the Nemaha Valley 

Bank Bill and the Western Exchange Bank Bill are familiar in the 
State Historical Museum. The other three items, so far as known, 
are the only surviving evidence of their kind. They mark a real 
epoch in early Nebraska merchandising, the epoch when the mer- 
chant endeavored to furnish a circulating medium in the absence of 
any other body of currency generally accepted. The panic of 1857 
had swept the Nebraska Wildcat bank notes out of circulation. Specie 
had almost entirely disappeared on the frontier and the merchant 
whose credit was good enough to float his due bills in the community 
where he lived stepped into the breach. So these bits of early Ne- 
braska mercantile due bills constitute an exhibit of rare historical 
interest. 


The Nebraska History Magazine Commended 
A letter from Edith Swain McDermott, Bloomfield, Nebraska: 
“Your magazines are so highly interesting I should hate 
to miss one.” 


Al BIS ont 
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The George B. Mann Pioneer Collection 

Mr. George B. Mann of Plattsmouth has a rare collection showing 
pictures of many pioneers and scenes of early days in Plattsmouth 
This was exhibited at Plattsmouth at the Annual Corn Festival Sept- 
ember 20-23, 1933, and was warmly welcomed by the pioneers present. 








Cherry County Historical Society 
A letter from Mrs. Lulu Kortz Hudson, President of the Cherry 
County Historical Society, contains the following: 

“IT am glad to report that Cherry County Historical Society 
held her fall meeting yesterday afternoon with the basement 
room of the Presbyterian Church comfortably full. We featured 
the Fighting Norths and the Pawnee Scouts in a two hour pro- 
gram and the interest mounted as the program advanced. In 
that book of Robert Bruce’s, he says there is no good picture 
known of Old Spotted Tail, Sioux Chief. John Anderson, Trader 
at Rosebud Agency, has an excellent picture and could furnish 
one to the Historical Society. 

“Our program in May will feature the early big ranches in 
Cherry County with Dan Adamson, chairman of the report. We 
also wish to locate and give the history of the first homestead in 
Cherry County. Can you tell us how to locate it and who filed it? 
Where are the early land office records? Is there a printed re- 
port of the recent state meeting?” 

Mrs. Hudson adds the following note: 

“We had some noted visitors on our lake on Columbus Day. 
They were celerated travellers from the article circle. Four 
swans, two white adults and two cgents, in gray washed plumage. 
They were celebrated travellers from the aritic circle. Four 


George Francis Train, Early Noted Nebraskan 

A letter from James E. Myers, of 133 West 3rd Street, New 
York City, says: “Please be kind enough to send me a list of books 
regarding Nebraska in which references are made to George Francis 
Train, of whom I am writing a biography.” 

Answer,—One of the earliest and best biographies of that eccen- 
tric genius, George Francis Train, promoter of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and a million other enterprises, practical and visionary, is found 
in the book “Pen Sketches of Nebraskans with Photographs” by A. 
C. Edmunds, printed by R & J Wilbur, stationers, Omaha, 1871. This 
rare book contains 30 pages of Mr. Train’s biography. There are 
also brief biographical notices of Mr. Train in the Morton History, 
Volume 1, pages 521, 545 and volume 2, page 89. Al Sorenson’s His- 
tory of Omaha contains reference to George Francis Train and scat- 
tered through the early newspapers of Nebraska are a multitude of 
references to this utterly original and unique individual whose home 
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was in Nebraska for a number of years in the pioneer period. Mr 
Train’s later years were spent in New York City where at his favor- 
ite seat in Central Park he was surrounded by children and birds 


which he fed. 


A Nebraska Pioneer of 1857 
The following is from an interesting letter and clipping received 
by the Historical Society from Mrs. J. M. Howie of Lincoln: 

“Omaha (UP), David Jack, 93, Civil War veteran who came 
to Nebraska with an ox team in 1857, was preparing to return 
to Chicago via airmail route Wednesday. He will be accompanied 
by his 90 year old wife. 

“Jack engaged in the mercantile business at Peru, from 1866 
to 1900 and made semiannual trips to Chicago to purchase sup- 
plies, but this will be his first aerial venture. He and Mrs. Jack 
are the oldest persons ever to book aerial passage from Omaha 
municipal airport. 

“Mrs. J. B. Jack and Miss Eva Miller younger persons from 
Nebraska City, will accompany them. They will be met in 
Chicago by William Jack, a son, who is a doctor. 

“Jack came here in 1857. At the age 19 he became a school 
teacher in Nemaha county. This was cut short when he enlisted 
for the Civil war. At the age of 70 he learned French, and can 
talk and translate that language fluently.” 


Documents of the “New Deal” In its Infancy 

With the launching of a new, and in some respects, radical pro- 
gram by the government of the United States within the past year 
new value and interest attaches to the long years of social education 
and agitation which changed the public mind so that it is willing to 
support the present program of social reconstruction and especially 
farm organization. The early documents which preceded the emanci- 
pation of President Lincoln in 1862 have become a part of the Ameri- 
can history which will never lose interest. Their use by historians 
and writers grows from decade to decade as we are able to look back 
upon the gradual unfolding of the spirit of freedom for all men in 
America which finally banished Africian slavery from the continent. 

In the same way today the early literature upon the subjects of 
land, currency, cooperation and marketing are becoming source docu- 
ments for the study of the last sixty years in the evolution of the 
American people from the most highly individualized society in the 
world to one making rapid progress toward socialized organization. 
In the history of the long train of events which are just now bearing 
fruit in public acts and policies stands eminent the story of the Non- 
conformist newspaper and the Vincent family who carried on its pub- 
lication in the eighties and nineties. The editor of this magazine has 
vivid recollections of the time when the coming of the Nonconformist 
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newspaper to the country post office was the social and political event 
of the week. Eagerly it was opened and read on the way home in 
the lumber wagon of that period. Survivor of the famous Vincent 
family group is Mr. C. Vincent of Omaha, outspoken leader in all the 
reform causes of 40 years ago. Mr. Vincent is a member of the Ne- 
braska State Historicai Society. He has just presented a number of 
copies of each of the following pamphlets written and spoken by him 
during the period of public education on these questions. These pam- 
phlets present some of the best organized thought upon the questions 
with which they deal and their publication and utterance has gone 
far in the formation of public opinion in the Mississippi valley states. 
Having a few extra copies of these documents the Historical Society 
is willing to exchange them for other worthwhile historical literature, 
especially that related to Nebraska and the great plains. The list is 
as follows: 


Co-operation and cooperative Laws. ................---.......- 1912 
| Se er BE Via 1913 
Ca TIN Ge BI ce ccesicestieennniccomencimetenns ....-1914 
EE REE NEESER RO RUE Moe Sereda oe rT 1921 
Is the Country Morally Bankrupt..............................--.-- 1922 
CIES TI Sinitinicrcciasitsricertiaceeneaanignoretos -ichnsiathcasstiales 1923-30 
“Capitalism” Defined EERO ARLE eR TY Be ae eEe 1933 
Early Struggles of Coop. in Nebraska...................... 1922 


Final Report of Farming Grain Coperation—after 
Gwer 2D Fears OF GOLVICC.canccccceicccndenne. secoasaganiuin 
All by C. Vincent. 


1925 


A Word from the Cheyenne, Wyoming High School 

The following letter has been received from Mary Ethel Newell 
head of the Department of English, Cheyenne, Wyoming High School, 
in appreciation of important service rendered in literature and illus- 
trations for a new book which is about to be published by her: 

“Having read the section on Fort Kearny in your publica- 
tion, Volume 21, I feel inclined to thank you for having revealed 
so much interesting information about the old Fort that always 
has been dear to me. I think I told you when I saw you in 
August that the old Fort had been our favorite picnic ground. 

“ I was also interested in the discussion of Old Fort Kearny. 
I knew that Nebraska City figured largely in the early history, 
but I did not know that it was known as Fort Kearny. 

“I might mention also, that I am delighted to have that beau- 
tiful picture of Nebraska City in the early days. It, along with 
the rest of my illustrations and manuscript, is at the publishing 
house in New York now. 

“Since I used that stanza and refrain from “A Little Old 
Sod Shanty in the West,” I am wondering whether I might not 
have chosen a better illustration of a sod house. Perhaps some 
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time, I can spend more time at your museum, and go through 
your pictures of sod houses more carefully.” 


Buried Gold In Nebraska 

Perhaps you can aid me. About forty years ago, Mr. Reuben 
A. Kellogg who lived on a farm near Hebron in Thayer County died 
enroute to Guthrie, Oklahoma, where he had intended to visit his 
brother William Kellogg. Reuben had buried wealth belonging to 
himself and his brother on the farm near Herbon. 

Not long ago, Mr. William Kellogg learned that the wealth had 
been disinterred about thirty-five years ago and that the State of Ne- 
braska had taken possession of it. That wealth was in the form of 
gold pieces about the size of double-eagles and was stamped with 
Reuben Kellogg’s name. 

As agent for Mr. William Kellogg I am trying to trace that gold. 
Any assistance that you can give me will be most heartily appreciated. 
Can you tell me where the gold is now? 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. REYNOLDS, 


Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Maps of Nebraska 

The largest collection of maps of Nebraska, so far as known, is 
in the map section of the Nebraska State Historical Society. It is 
the intention to place in this collection a copy of every map of 
Nebraska ever made, from the earliest French and Spanish attempts 
to represent the Missouri river region down to the latest highway 
map designed for the modern traveller. The latest valuable map 
added to this collection was presented by Hon. F. A. Thompson, Re- 
presentative from Clay county in the legislature of 1899, and the map 
came from Fred B. Humphrey of Lincoln who was a member of the 
House in 1909. This map was issued by J. H. Noteware, State Super- 
intendent of immigration in 1873, and was approved by the members 
of the state board of immigration. Some familiar names among these: 
F. W. Hohmann, Lincoln; I. N. Taylor, Columbus; C. F. Walther, 
Argo; J. Rath, Danish Consal, Omaha; and J. W. Pearman, Nebras- 
ka City. This map shows upon it the following counties which no 
longer exist: James county, now Furnas county; L’ Eau Qui Court 
county, now Knox; Clark, Cunningham, Hitchcock and Wiltse coun- 
ties, now included in Holt county; Colton and Taylor counties, which 
are now Wheeler and Garfield; Little county, now a part of Custer 
and Zaffe county, now Philps. In addition to these curiosities in 
county names the map is important as showing the railroads and the 
projected railroads in 1873 and much other interesting data showing 
the changes which have taken place in Nebraska in 60 years. 
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A Word from Goodland, Kansas 
R. C. McCoskrie, of Goodland, Kansas, pioneer and real estate 
dealer writes: 

“Very sorry I was so busy I could not be at the Annual 
Meeting in October. Please let me know when my dues to the 
Society are due again. I sure enjoy reading the magazines and 
old time history. Good luck to th Historical Society.” 


The Czechs of Colfax County 
A note from Miss Rose Rosicky, Omaha, author of History of 
the Czechs in Nebraska, has some items of historical interest: 

“The Czech Historical Club of Nebraska is promoting pub- 
lication of a second edition of Prof. Stepanek’s Czech grammar 
designed to aid in a knowledge of the language. The first edition 
(500 copies) is sold out. 

“The Colfax County Press, Clarkson, is publishing a history 
of the Czechs in that county. I am pleased to know Mr. Urbanek 
is making a master’s thesis for the University of Nebraska on the 
population of Colfax County. Professor Robert Kutak, of Ken- 
tucky, has prepared for publication a thesis on the Czech people 
of Milligan, Nebraska.” 





t) 
Vv 


ANECDOTES OF EARLY DAYS IN BOX BUTTE COUNTY 





Collected by Florence McKean Knight, Alliance 


seing a series of the things the pioneers talk about when they 
get together. 

We tried in collecting the material for these articles to create 
a history for the town and for the county. In the meantime we 
heard the stories of early days; a pioneer would prefer telling an 
amusing incident to the more commonplace facts which were of 
greater importance. 

The lot sale was the first event of real importance. It had been 
supposed that the railroad would go through Nonpariel and as it 
was in the center of the county it was considered the logical place for 
County Seat. The Burlington survey, however, missed the towns 
already established, going through the more sparsely settled local- 
ities. Promotors saw in this spot, which the Burlington had desig: 
nated a division point, a rare opportunity and began a series of ex- 
tensive advertising. Alliance was to be the metropolis of the West, 
so read the ads, and to permit the investor an opportunity to see this 
wonderful locality excursion tickets were sold to the lot sale of $5.00 
for the round trip from points as far east as Kansas City. A thousand 
people were present at the sale though more had been expected. 
Many of the settlers who had intended to drive over to see the ex- 
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citement gave it up the last moment when they saw that it was to 
be a typical western Nebraska day, with a heavy wind and the promise 
of a bad storm. Nor did the day prove pleasant for those that did 
come; the town people had tried to plan a dinner, but they did not 
have the equipment or the room. Thé menu sounded we'!l, but alas 
for the dinner; there was not enough roast beef and it was not well 
roasted, and the advertised apple pie, the thoughts of which had made 
many a settler’s mouth water as he thought of the good old apple 
pies back home, the pie was there but no one could discover the 
apples. The sale, however, was a success, and the lots sold much 
higher than was expected. Settlers with a little more money than 
their neighbors, who thought they might buy just a few lots for luck, 
gave it up when they saw the four lots at the corner of Box Butte 
and Wyoming (now Third) all sell above $1,000 each. $50,000 were 
sold within a few days. The sale had been on February 25, 1888, and 
by March 1 all the desirable lots were taken, or so they thought. 
Many were the “first” buildings of Alliance. No two of those 
whose memory we were trusting for facts seemed to agree about 
which building did come first. At last Judge Tash solved the pro- 
blem: “Why there wasn’t any first,” he said. “They had all been camp- 
ing over at Grand Lake (now the Fair Grounds) for days waiting for 
the sale of lots. Lumber was scattered everywhere and everyone was 
in readiness to start to build as soon as they could get a place to build 
on. On the day after the sale everyone began to build at once. There 
was such a racket that to hold a conversation one had to walk several 
blocks away. All summer the building went on and by fal! the town 
was well started. Two thousand people were here and each had his 
home of a sort. Now how can we say who or which was first? 
Within a period of eleven months the town had three fires. After 
the lot sale the town continued to grow and for five years met with 
no disastrous fire trouble. The inhabitants had almost forgotten to 
take precautions. Then on August 1, 1892, at about two o’clock Sat- 
urday morning a fire started in the meat market of C. Shetler from 
causes unknown and with the exception of the Bank of Alliance all 
the buildings of the block on the south side of Wyoming Avenue were 
wiped out. These buildings included Norton’s store, the Times office, 
Shetler’s Meat Market and some of the best buildings of the town. 
Then on Wednesday evening January 11, 1893, occurred the 
second and worst fire. It started in a stable in the rear of F. W. 
Markham’s furniture store. There was a heavy wind that made it 
impossible to fight the fire with the meager equipment. The loss was 
$50,000 and several blocks were entirely burned beginning on the 
north side of Wyoming Avenue. (We have photographs of Alliance 
taken after this fire). 
The next July—July 3, 1893—occurred the third fire. This orig- 
inated in an unknown manner in the regulator store of G. L. E. Kling- 
beil. The loss was about $30,000. Practically all the frame buildings 
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were destroyed during these three fires occurring within eleven 
months but immediately the owners started to rebuild and the new 
buildings were much better and more substantial. Many brick build 
ings replaced the early frame buildings, the Bank of Alliance was 
already of brick and had demonstrated by its survival of three fires 
in its locality the advantage of more fire proof buildings. 

Dr. F. M. Knight was president of the bank of Alliance. He 
was born in Freeport, Iowa, February, 2,1857. He attended high 
school at Decorah, lowa and also its academy and then took a twe 
year course at the National School of Elocution and Oratory in Phi:- 
adelphia. He received the degree B. O. in 1878. The next year he 
entered the medical department of the University of lowa, graduating 
three years later. He was married in 1886 to Miss Ella Miller of 
Decorah and in the fall of that year came to Nonpariel. He went 
overland by stage from Hay Springs. In December, 1889, he came to 
Alliance (he had bought the lot on the southwest corner of Box Butte 
and Wyoming at the time of the lot sale but continued his medical 
practice in Nonpariel while the during the period the building was 
being done in Alliance.) As early as 1886 he had been president of 
the small bank at Nonpariel and the Bank of Alliance was really 
merely a change of location of the Nonpariel bank. He moved his 
Nonpariel house to Alliance and lived in it enroute. They were on 
the way three days. Dr. Knight preferred banking to medicine; he 
was not used to the sandhill country and during long trips in the 
country would get lost in the hills and only the sense of direction 
of the faithful horse would get him home. 

They tell a story of how Nonpariel happened to be an older town 
than Hemingford. Hemingford had the plans first but it had to- be 
staked out. Back east they sent for the stakes to lay out the town. 
The stakes came, beautiful oak stakes, but unfortunately Nonpariel 
had heard they were coming and in the meantime had sent for stakes 
for its town. The Hemingford stakes came and were unloaded and 
piled by the depot. Proudly the Hemingford people went to bed 
thinking of the well laid out town they would soon have. Morning 
came and a pile of charred sticks and ashes told a tale of midnight 
visitation of the Klu Klux Klan of ye olden days of Nonpariel. 

Wherefore the name Nonpariel? It really was named by a news- 
paper man from a kind of printers type. The word means “can’t be 
equalled” and the presumption of the name seemed to amuse the 
settlement. And did anything equal the presumption of that little 
group, in the center of a grand new county and a brand new country 
choosing a name like that. The dictionary tells us that Nonparie} 
also means “none such” and perhaps that is better for it seemed fated 
for ill luck. Its railroad ignored it and so its inhabitants had to 
leave—, the few remaining gradually losing what little business there 
was. Twenty years ago there was a sod house and a few logs in the 
middle of a corn field to point out as the location of the first settle- 
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ment in the county but now tkh«y t: » are gone. 

Schools there were in cariy days and often very good ones. 
There was a high percentage of educated people that came into the 
locality and they insisted on education for their children. One teach- 
er in particular seems to stand and be remembered better than the 
rest. She was Miss Lula Mann, now Mrs. M. G. Wanbaugh. She 
was here before Alliance was started and taught in the country but 
she did one thing for the children of those days that is not forgotten: 
Mrs. Wambaugh’s pupils, they say, were more polite than the other 
children, one could always tell them in a crowd by their manners. 
And wasn’t it a splendid service when one thinks of the wild unsettled 
country this must have been. 

Alliance had a hard time finding a satisfactory name. First it 
was called Grand Lake but when that name sent in to the Post Office 
department they objected to the name because it was so much like 
Grand Island, Nebraska. Previous to this Broncho Lake had been 
considered but was objected to by the department, in fact Grand Lake 
was a compromise name being suggested instead of the too western 
name Broncho. Finally the Burlington officials choose the name AI- 
liance because it was the meeting point of two branches of the Bur- 
lington. Even that is not entirely satisfactory as mail is frequently 
sent to Alliance, Ohio, a larger town of the same name. 

Point of Rocks was the name given to a spot on the Sidney-Dead- 
wood Trail which was used as a camping place in early days. The 
point of rock from which the locality took its name is the point of a 
clay cliff facing inward toward the pass in the trail. This pointed cliff 
could be seen for many miles up and down the trail and when travel- 
lers came in sight of it they knew that soon there would be fresh 
water and a comfortable place to camp for the night. There were 
several springs a few rods northwest of the point and good grazing 
land for the horses. 

A quarter of a mile east of Point of Rock was the home of the 
first settler of the county, Levi Rubottom, who settled at Point of 
Rock spring in March, 1885. Orville Kidwell who settled about half 
a mile west of Nonpariel was the second. The Rubottom house was 
built of logs brought from the Pine Ridge for there was no timber 
in the locality—practically none in the county. The house was not 
large but it was the meeting place for the pioneers. Settlers had to 
drive as much as ten miles to get water at Point of Rock Springs 
bringing barrels with which they carried the water back to their 
homes to last until the next trip. They met at Rubottoms. Some- 
times there would be a big dance in the small house with a violin or 
mouth harp for music. They had splendid times. The young people 
liked to go for water to vary the monotony of their lonely lives. 

It is many years since Simon Spry lost his appendix and someone 
lost a towel, but it gives Simon the honor of having the first opera- 
tion performed jn the county. Appendicitis was a new, unknown, 
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and, as the pioneers say, a very classy ailment in those days, and it was 
fitting that is should befall the lot of the popular clerk of the Millsay 
Hotel. Operating rooms were not so complete then as now and th 
new town of Alliance had none at all. A dining table with plenty of 
leaves added was brought into use and the operation proceeded fash- 
ionably and successfully. The oniy worry was that when they started 
the operation they had ten towels and when they got through they 
had but nine—never since have they found that towel—now what do 
you suppose became of? And still they accuse Mr. Spry of having 
the towel. 

There is a pioneer in our vicinity, very tall and very thin, who 
has stood out long and strong for prohibition, and so he did in Non- 
pariel. He was a fireman also in those days as were all able bodied 
men whenever a fire happened to break out. Once when the fire was 
extinguished and the amateur firemen were refreshing themselves at 
the town pump, the dipper from which our now Judge Tash was to 
drink, someway by mistake of course, got filled at the nearby barrel. 
He was very tired and very hot, and at first they say he did not know 
the difference, that is until his legs began to look like cork screws. 
It is the only time he ever broke the Eighteenth Amendment and of 
course there was no amendment then. 

Prairie dogs had a happy time in the early days and joyously 
burrowed from one of their*‘homes to another until the whole under- 
ground was a network of tunnels. Nor were they at all disconcerted 
if they happened to burrow into the cellar of some settler. Mrs. 
Gilman and Mrs. Knight lived side by side in Nonpariel and once 
when Mrs. Gilman burned what she was cooking on the stove, thereby 
filling her house with smoke, she discovered to her amazement that 
she had smoked out her next door neighbor also. The prairie dog 
tunnel had carried the smoke. 

The year of 1890 brought trouble to the people of Box Butte 
County. There was a bad drouth which coming at a time of 
financial stress left the people destitute. State relief was sent by both 
Nebraska and Iowa. The citizens of Shickley, Nebraska, sent one and 
one half car of loads of food consisting of flour, corn, beans, side meat, 
and shoulders. Mr. Tash took charge of and distributed the food 

Years ago it was nice to live at the corner of Third and Box 
Butte it afforded such good grand stand seats for murders. Not that 
any of the residents ever said they saw anything of the sort; its so 
messy to be a witness at a murder trial, you know. But it was inter- 
esting at any rate to be there, and surely they were not expected to 
tell of every thing they saw when they looked from their own window. 
All the early fights and gun play was in sight of those windows and 
some of these women lived in hourly fear of being questioned as 
witnesses. 

Nellie Brennan, now Mrs. C. A. Newberry, used to ride horseback 
and once when her saddle needed to be adjusted she called to her 
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assistance the doctor who was passing. He asked her to hold the pack- 
age which he was carrying while he fixed the saddle. The saddle ad- 


justed and just as he was ready to take back the package he casually 


remarked that she was holding the leg he had just amputated from a 
man at the little hospital. The package dropped with a thud. 

Mrs. Gregg tells of the birth of her daughter Eva, who was the 
first white child born in the county. Eva was born July 18, 1885 in 
a dugout with a dirt covered roof. Mrs. Gregg had hung carpets 
around the walls to keep the dirt from falling and says the place was 
not at all uncomfortable. There was no doctor within fifty miles but 
an Englishwoman named Mrs. Wilmot came over to spend the day 
and the next morning came again bringing tempting food. Especially 
does Mrs. Gregg remember the homemade beer which she brought, 
for in the middle of summer and without ice, it seemed the one thing 
to hit the spot. 

Mrs. Gregg also tells of her first Thanksgiving dinner which she 
believes was the first held in the county. It may not sound like much 
of a dinner now that we seem to expect certain definite kinds of food 
on Thanksgiving, but it tasted very good that day and it took two 
families to provide the variety they had. The dinner consisted of cod- 
fish, coffee, sorghum and dried raspberries. The dinner was served in 
the dugout but Mrs. Gregg got out her best silver and her best table- 
cloth and made it a festive occasion. At any rate, she savs, she had 
the satisfaction of knowing that she served the best Thanksgiving din- 
ner in the county once in her life. 

The first train arrived in Alliance February 27, 1888. The conduc- 
tor was M. E. Johnson. When the town celebrated its fortieth anni- 
versary the Burlington brought in a little train run on tractors which 
was used as part of the celebration parade. Mr. Johnson was conduc- 
tor of the little train and his grandchildren and their friends the pas- 
sengers. When the first train came Mr. Johnson brought his bride 
with him and she was much admired for her new dresses and beautifu! 
long hair. 

The county seat was long a matter of argument and uncertainty. 
It was first located at Nonpariel; then at Hemingford and finally 
moved to Alliance. The move to Alliance was unusual—not so much 
the changing of the county seat as the fact that it was decided to move 
the court house also and so the court house, a large two story, square 
building was loaded on a train and hauled to Alliance. This was 
photographed all over the country; souvenir spoons were made show- 
ing the court house on the flat car moved by train. 


Submitted by Mrs. R. E. KNIGHT, 
907 Cheyenne Ave., 
Alliance, Nebraska. 
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